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Rail Fastenings and Rail Sections. 


Lonpbon, Oct. 21, 1882, i 
19 Great George street, Westminster, 8.W. { 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I have noticed with interest your description and illustra- 
tion of ‘** Bush’s Interlocking Bolts” for rails in your num- 
ber of 6th instant. 

Certainly it is a new design, butI am afraid too compli- 
cated and costly for adoption, considering the fang bolt and 
washer clip already in use for the same purpose, tieing 
down the rail to keep the gauge and to prevent 
creeping. It is needless to describe a fang bolt, as your 
readers will be sure to know all about that, but it may be 
less known what the washer clip used with us is like. I inciose 
a full-sized tracing to show this and what a very simple and 
inexpensive affair it consists of; and although it might be 
urged that a fang bolt is old-fashioned, it has stood the test 
of many years practice, and combined with the clip is being 
used now down to the latest date on an important line in 
England over 100 miles long, not quite completed, but to a 
great extent open for traffic. I am assured by the engineers 
that this fang bolt with washer clip quite answers the pur- 
pose, is used two to every yard run of the line, under 
engines 35 tons weight exclusive of tender, and at speed as 
high as 40 miles an hour, rails 70 pounds per yard and flat- 
bottomed section, such as I sent you some time ago (in 1880), 
as what I considered the most economical design, and which 
you illustrated. Of course fang bolts were originally used 
to tie down the rails through holes in the flange of the 
same, but that would never do for steel, and consequently 
the hole is in the washer clip instead of in the rail. 

As I think that actual practice on a line is more conclusive 
than experiments in a laboratory, I send you these details 
thinking that from my experience the less complicated rail 
fastenings are made the better, as likely to be less costly. 

Whilst on this subject I take the opportunity to point out 
the disadvantage of notching steel rails some distance from 
the end, say 10 or 12 in. away, to spike them down to 
sleepers for a suspended.rail joint. It doesseem remarkable 
that engineers should so carefully contrive to provide room 
or play in their rail joints for contraction or expansion, and 
then prevent the use of it to a great extent by pinning down 
the rail through notches a little distance from the end. 
Were the notches in the middle they would be free to ex- 
pand or contract in either direction, taking full advantage 
of the play provided at the joints, but as middle notching is 
not to be thought of in steel, lest we should have rails break- 
ing in unloading, there is no help for it, but either to put 
the notches at the extreme ends or corners of rails, or use an 
augle fish-plate and notch that instead; but I may observe 
that if the washer clip should not be considered a sufficient 
safeguard against creeping on very steep gradients, it would 
be a very simple development to extend it up to the web of 
the rail and bolt it through, representing practically a 
small slice of an angle fish-plate. 

I may say, moreover, that the notion of drilling boles in a 
rail flange is no safe guard. Drilled holes weaken the flange 
as much as punched holes do, or very nearly so, as I have 
shown over and over again, much to the surprise of 
makers. 

One more word about rails and | have done : I had the 
pleasure of meeting in Wales, a little while since. the mana- 
ger of one of the most important works in the States, and 

he was saying how imperfect were the drawings and tem- 

plates of the rail sections they were asked to work to, so 
much so that they often wondered which side of a section 
would be the best to follow. Now, there ought not to be 
any difficulty about this. Start to draw a section with the 
width of the flange, raise a centre line of the main height, 
and subdivide that centre line into the depth of head, web 
and flange; then comes the particular point, the careful 
drawing of the fishing angle. This ought to be done with a 
circular protractor of not less than 6 in. diameter, and the 
angle plotted carefully from both sides. Itis in this angle 
that sections generally fail; but I have observed with as- 
tonisbment that many well known sections, started and 
circulated with every necessary measure given, reappear in 

‘ron-masters’ lists with quite different figures, especially in 

fishing angles; and I cannot tell how this may arise unless 

perhaps they may think it an improvement, not liking the 
original to start with. F. G. Frevp. 








The Education of the Civil Engineer. 


To ‘THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
Your valuable paper has an editorial article, ‘‘The Edu- 
cation of Engineers,” in the issue of Nov. 10, 1882, some 
parts of which the writer, as a civil engineer with over 
thirty years’ experience, cannot read without an earnest 
protest. 
I have enjoyed your paper for years. Why? Because it 
reats of many of the various topics which interest the civil 
engineer who ** makes a specialty of railway construction 
and management.” ef 
Is it not as competent for a civil engineer to know person- 
ally and practicaliy of these subjects, as for a Ratlroad 
Gazette to collate and print-concerning them ? 


of the past twenty years have had good knowledge of all 
the various points it touches upon, and many more besides, 
and the best of them did not get their reputation by follow- 
ing any one of the footsteps you mention. 

My answer to the young man who “intends to adopt the 
profession of civil engineer, and to make a specialty of rail- 
way construction and management,” who has graduated at 
the Military College, Kingston, Canada, and is seriously con- 
sidering how the next year may be employed to his best in- 
terest in the long run, is his first alternative, premising that 
he has profited by bis opportunities, isa good mathematician 
and draughtsman. 

‘Going into the field under the direction of an experi- 
enced engineer.” 

Why ? He does not ask to become a mechanical engineer. 
If that were his desire, then take his second a!ternative, and 
after two or three years of work he will know what he wants 
from bis third alternative. , 
Education and practice combined, experience is what he 
requires, in the line of his query and upon his premises. 

By obtaining an inferior position in a feld party of engi- 
neers, he begins at the beginning of railway construction, 
soon learns how to obtain data for bis own mathematical 
determinations; as the pleasure of solving peculiar problems 
not found in books, as well as applying those printed, over- 
balances the toil and privation of his field work, he acquires 
the habit of noticing the peculiar features of the country; 
this increases until after years (not one or two) of practice 
he imperceptibly acquires a “‘ knack” at combining them 
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which will give his judgment weight with the parties who 
are investing money, even before he is instructed with the 
surveys and arrangement of the various and apparently 
conflicting items which weigh in the balancing of compara- 
tive advantages. 

Naturally following the surveys, often intermixed with 
them, and thus while a young man, he comes upon railway 
designs and construction. Here he practically sees not only 
the work of one engineering firmor contractor upon grad- 
ing, fonndations, masonry, bridging, etc., but becomes con- 
versant with the modes of many, and observes which 
answers best for various localities and different circum- 
stances, and why some contractors lose money in positions 
similar to these of others who make money ; but more than 
these. Which modes do the work in the best manner as well 
as the ones which are the cheapest, for the cheapest is not 
always the best. Thence to tracklaying, station building, 
water supply, terminal facilities, and incidentally rolling 
stock. All of these he can Jearn, and will learn if intending 
to become a civil engineer for railway construction. You 
may inquire of most of our experienced civil engineers 
(railway), and they will give correct ideasin regard to any 
of the items you mention, and their ideas will weigh both 
with investors and contractors. 

They must know these matters experimentally in order 
to fill their positions. 

By all means obtain all the theoretical basis possible, then 
strive for a varied experience. 

An engineer's success is not ‘making money by honorable 
means;” it is the reputation of readily and skillfully adapt- 
ing the resources of the country to their highest develop- 
ment in the work at hand. A civil engineer may as well at 





Your editorial takes too narrow a view. 


Civil ‘engineers 





living, a respected position in the world; he lives an useful 
and honorable life. 

It would seem that your writer had lived too long in New 
York, where (naturaly as the financial centre) to make 
money is the aim of the mass. There are other and better 
objects, objects that expand iastead of diminishing the 
intellect, cuitivate and enlarge the mind, enoble the spirit 
and the life. 

Look at our good civil engineers of the past as well as of 
the present. Many have most worthily filled positions 
requiring intimate knowledge of all and many more than 
the branche; you suggest, being entrusted without oversight, 
with the expenditure of immense sums of money, because 
they knew what they were about, were not brought up in 
any one school or corps, with any one contractor, 
mason, bridge-builder, trackman, manufacturing or engi- 
neering firm, but have culled the best from all. 

The young man wants to learn more than the engineerin g 
firm specifies that it does, although to do that well is a 
heavy business of itself. 

He wants to include a knowledge of their business, and 
this is why your correspondent of the engineers’ firm writes 
to your paper. 

There is a profession of civil engineers, and it will be 
maintained so long as the materia] world progresses; there 
are and will be civil engineers for railway construction so 
long as railroads are designed or built. 

Upon any regular meeting of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, let a stranger visit their rooms, and see the 
honest, earnest endeavor for the truth in all practical mat- 
ters. He will see no show, but if he becomes acquainted 
with the members, he will find a vast amount of solid facts, 
and varied experience with the use of those facts. 

‘“A rose by any other name would smell as sweet,” but 
there is the rose, what better name can you suggest? No! 
the only modifications to the term of eivil engineer are those 
now well understood, which shows the specialties, as rail- 
way, hydraulic, mining, bridge, sanitary, mechanical, gas, 
electric, etc., and a member of either should and does neces- 
sarily have a fair acquaintance with the learning and prac- 
tice of the others. 

The name civil engineer should have a ‘‘ sonorous ampli- 
tude,” for thorough practice in the profession will give such 
corresponding breadth of vision that the true engineer will 
find there is always something to learn. All of the world’s 
materials are his resources, and all of nature’s activities are 
his agents. 

The editorial is generally too discouraging, too narrow for 
a young man. ‘There is always room at the top.” In or- 
der to get there one must begin at the bottom of the ladder, 
and he will find it safer as well as easier to put in every rung 
as he ascends. 

Full well I remember the reply to me, thirty years ago, of 
a civil engineer then eighty yearsold, when I was as anxious 
as this young man: “ Are there any more railways to be 
built? Will the business last?” ‘Never you mind that 
problem; the older you grow the more you will see to be 
done, until, at my age, you will think the engineering world 
just begun.” 

The last part of your editorial is superior to the rest, but 
even there I would say for encouragement to the engineer, 
that, like the usual experience of earnest, active men in 
other pursuits, there will be times when he will be puzzled 
what position to take, as well as times when he will be glad 
for anything he can get. 

As to railway management, if administrative or executive 
ability develops under the extremely favorable conditions of 
the life of a civil engineer, he will be sought for, wherever 
promptness, system, accuracy, tact, versatility, decision, 
broad views, are required. In proof of this, I see many 
among my engineering acquaintances who now worchily fil 
such positions, who preferred to deal with men and measures 
after successfully handling the resources of nature. 

Judging from the tone of the article, it was not written by 
one in the active pursuit of the profession, consequently I 
intrude upon you from the stand-point of a civil engineer. 

Rosert L, Harris, C. E., 

No. 80 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y., Nov. 11, 1882. 





BincuamTon, N. Y., Nov. 13, 1882. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I have read your editorial on the ** Education of Engi- 
neers,” with much interest and some dissent. 

Your remarks on the diffuseness of the term ‘‘ Civil Engi- 
neer” are to the point, and are too true; but to sink the 
whole term would be only the change from the frying-pan 
to the fire. It seems to me that the proper cure is to suit 
the prefix to the occupation, and use such terms as “‘ Cor 
struction Engineer,” ‘‘ Bridge Engineer,” etc. 

Your statement that there is no branch “of civil or me- 
chanical engineering” in which the successful have had a 
‘liberal education, either classical or technical,” is largely 
disproved by the facts. The chief engineers of the first three 
railroad systems that occur to me are all men of such educa- 
tion. The largest of the three employs engineers of such 
education by preference. 

Your idea that a man must be practically acquainted with 
the work he is to do before he can be successful in it is self- 
evident. 

Where your advice to young men fails is that you would 
have them decide their course in life at an age when they 
are not fit to make the decision. This is, I submit, a fruitful 
causeof the many misdirected lives that we see. They 
choose too young. Right here the technical school steps in 
and fits the young man as the training, which you so aptly 


once give up the idea of ‘‘ making money ” strictly in his | refer to, fits the athlete for his life work. The three or four 











legitimate profession, but he might, and does, make a fair! years of severe mental labor mature his mind, quicken his 
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ability to see a way through a difficulty, and perhaps, best 
of all teach him to look for any information he may require. 
He has stored away a vast index of knowledge. He is now 
a man ready to choose his special work. Does he intend to 
locate lines where none are built ?”’ he can run transit, level 
or rod, he can take notes on topography or map the line, 
not rapidly at first, but surely faster than if he had no such 
knowledge. If he wants to learn “grading and masonry,” 
is he the worse off for knowing the laws that govern the 
stability of these materials? ‘If he aims at a knowledge of 
bridge-building,” a knowledge of how to work, strain sheets 
and the strength of materials is not far amiss. And so on 


through your long list of the special branches of the “ pro-. 








BROWN'S TRAMWAY LOCOMOTIVE. 


Constructed at the Swiss Locomotive & Engine Works, Winterthur ; CHARLES Brown, Managing Director. 


(For Description, see Page 702.) 


fession” there is not one in which his training will not be of 
use to him. 

To repeat, there is about as much sense in a boy of eighteen 
or nineteen—except in rare cases—choosing his course in life 
asin the unwritten law of our kinsman across the water 
that makes the eldest son the heir, the second a soldier, and 
the third a clergyman ; they differ but in the degree of their 
unwisdom. A CIviIL ENGINEER. 





Burning of a Pullman Car in England. 


The London Times, of Oct. 80, gives the following account 
of a rather remarkable accident of which a brief notice was 


published in the Railroad Gazette of Nov. 3, 


[NoveMBER 17. 1882 








The Scotch express on the Midland Railway met with a 
serious accident yesterday morning, by which a passenger 
was burnt to death and four others had a narrow escape 
from a similar fate. The train, to which were attached two 
Pullman cars—one for Edinburgh and theother for Glasgow 
—left St. Pancras station Londonat 9:15 on Saturday night. 
In the centre of the train was the ‘‘ Enterprise” Pullman 
sleeping car, which contained four passengers. This car 1s 
magnificently fitted up, and is heated by means of a stove 
fixed at one end. : 

Nothing unusual was noticed in any part of the train, 
when at exactly two o’clock it resumed its journey north- 
ward in the direction of Leeds. When it had travel ed from 
five to seven minutes and had attained a speed of from 50 
to 60 miles an hour, Robert Donaldson, the attendant of the 
Edinburgh sleeping car, noticed that a flame and smoke 

. were rushing towards him from the interior of the compart- 
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ment in which he was on duty. This was the rearmost part 
of the car, close to the stove by which the vehicle was 
warmed. Donaldson at once rushed down the centre of the 
carriage and shouted to the four occupants, all of whom 
were in their berths, ‘‘The car is on fire.” Then, lowering a 
window, heattempted to arrest the attention of the engine- 
driver by means of the communication cord, but whether 
he succeeded in doing so seems to be at least very douvtful, 
for, as far as can at present ve ascertained, the train did not 
slacken speed at that point. In the meantime three of the 
four gentlemen passengers were rushing frantically about 
the car in their night dresses, having apparently been cut 
off by the rapidly spreading flames from the berths which 
they had occupied. The fire, fanned by the currents of air 
which found access through several apertures, made its way 
from the hinder compartment, where it had originally 
broken out, towards the opposite end of the car, consuming 
everything in its progress. The three gentlemen and the 
conductor appear to have been contemplating leapin 
from the train, which would inevitably have involved fata 
consequences, when as the express was passing the Rothwell 
gh signal-box, the signalman in charge, perceiving flames 
and smoke issuing from the top of the sleeping-car, wired to 
the man on duty at the next box to stop and examine the 
train, When the driver had proceeded a. few hundred 


yards further, and before he bad reached the point where | 
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Constructed at the Swiss Locomotive & Engine Works, Winterthur; CHARLES Brown, Managing Director. 
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he was to have been stopped by the signalman, he discov- 
ered that something was wrong, and applied the continuous 
brake and guickly brought the train to a stand-still withina 
short distance of Hunslet, the ticket collecting station for | 
Leeds. By this time the Edinburgh sleeping car was one 
mass of flames, almost from end to end. , reat eal the | 
conductor, and three of the passengers. the latter still in 
their night-shirts, leaped from the car, one of them getting 
out through a window as he could not open the door. An 
alarm was immediately raised, and, attracted partly by the | 
cries of the passengers, all of whom had alighted from every 
part of the train, and partly by the glare of the flames, a 
number of railway servants and police constables were 
quickly on the spot. Buckets of water were thrown on the 
burning car, which was detached from the rest of the train. 
The flames, however, had got too firm a hold of all parts of 
the car to be quenched by such means, and, therefore, the | 
car was drawn 300 or 400 yards along the line to a water- | 
crane used for supplying locomotives. Here an attempt was | 
made to turn the supply pip? over the car, but the latter 
was found to be too bigh. At this stage, or shortly before, 
the conductor of the car suddenly appears to have remem- 
bered that one of the four gentlemen traveling iu the coach 
had not been seen since the car took fire. Donaldson called | 
the attention of §the railway officers and the police to this | 
distressing fact, and all the genergies of those present were | 


| burning probably for half an hour. 




















directed to search for the missing gentlema1. He was be- 
lieved to be near the end of the car which t~: fire. The 
flames, however, prevented the explorers from gaining 
access to the interior of the vehicle at this part until the car 
had been drawn to a point of the line opposite to Messrs. 
Nicholsons’ chemical works, wherea number of men were 
at work. Here a private jot, belonging to the firm, was 
obtained and there being a plentiful supply of water, the 
flames were quickly extinguished, not. bowever, until the 
elegantly-fitted car was a complete wreck and had been 
Then it was that the 
remains of the fourth gentleman were found ina sleeping 
berth, all the furnishings of which hai been destroyed and 
the woodwork almost totally burnt away. 


The gentleman who was found to be fatally burned was 
Dr. John F. Arthur, son of the Rev. David Arthur of Ban- 
chory, Devenich, near Aberdeen. 


A later account sys that it is no longer thought that the 


| fire was caused by the overheating of the stove, which is of 
| modern constr i 
| water.* It ap>*>~s to bs more possible that the calamity is 


fon, and warm2?i the car by means of hot 


attributable e 


ior to incautious smoking or to neglect 
while reading. 





* Probably a Baker heater.—Epitor RAILRoaD Gazerre . 
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The following description and the accompanying illustra- 
tions of the tramway locomotive designed by Mr. Charles 
Brown, Managing. Director of the Swiss Locomotive Works 
at Winterthur, Switzerland, and built at those works, arg 
from the London Engineering : 

In our present number we give illustrations of one of the 
most recent form of tramway locomotives as designed by 
Mr. Charles Brown and made by the Swiss Engine Works 
at Winterthur, Switzerland, and by Messrs. R. & W. Haw- 
thorns, of Newcastle-on-Tyne (England), the latter firm 
being the makers of Mr. Brown’s engines in this country. 

It will be seen on inspecting our engravings that the general 


features of the design originally made by Mr. Brown bave | 


been preserved, experience having shown that they are 


well adapted to the end in view, but here the resemblance | 


ends, the details having been almost entirely remodeled. 
These improved details are the result of some four years’ 
experience gained in the working of a large number of 
engines in actual service in nearly all parts of the world, 
and 1 is to them that we now call attention. 

Many constructors have started building tramway loco- 
motives on the supposition that all that was necessary was 


THE 
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stead of working in the ordinary horn-block guides, are 
furnished with globe ends lodged in suitable bearings 
formed in two frames which are independent of the general 


engine framing; these independent frames are _ an- 
fchored to the general framing by four radius-bars, 
|two of which form the longitudinal and two the 


transverse convection, so that the genergl engine framing is 
free to follow the vertical pluy of the carrying springs, but 
{in all other directions is constrained to follow tbe inde- 
| pendent frames and wheels. The radius-bars just referred 
| to will be seen in figs. 2,3 and 5. By this arrangement all 
| sliding motions between guides are replaced by angular mo- 
| tions around pivots, and this motion is of course not only 
much less in amount than the direct sliding wotion would 
be, but as care is taken to make all the pivots dust und dirt 
proof, the friction and wear and tear are enormously re- 
duced. A further advantage of this plan of independent 
frames is that it affords an opportunity of increasing the 
spring base indefinitely, so that with a very restricted wheel 
base, which would require very stiff springs, by lengthening 
the frames beyond what is necessary ror the axle boxes, as 
shown in plan on the engravings, the spring base is increased 
to 2.350 metres (= 7 ft. 814 in.), the wheel base being only 
1.450 metres (= 4 ft. 9in.), and laterally the springs are 
1.450 metres (= 4 ft. 9 in.) from centre to centre, instead of 
about 1.200 metres (= 3 ft. 1114 in.), which it would be if 











to adopt the ordinary locomotive type on a reduced scale 
and box it up. but the conditions to be fulfilled on tramways 
are so entirely different to those met with on ordinary rail- 
ways that it is scarcely necessary to state that these at- 
tempts were failures. 

These engines having generally to run on grooved tram- 
rails, and these rails generally being (in addition to the 
grooves) bodily lower than the general level of the road, it 
is evident that mud and dirt must there accumulate, so that 
in addition to the great wear which inevitably takes place 
in engines which have to work on lines with frequent curves, 
and these with very small radii, we have to add the destruc- 
tion caused by the mud and dirt thrown by the wheels into 
the mechanism, and further by the defective state of lubri- 


cation in consequence of the lubricants being washed out by | 


water and thin mud, or dried up by dust. Taking these 
things into consideration it can easily be iznagined that the 


amount of wear and tear must be enormous, in some cases | 


it being almost impossible tu work the line, one-half the 
engines being always laid up for repairs. Boxing up the 
mechavism palliates the evil in some degree, but inti 
others at the same time, not the least of which is the render- 
ing the mechanism inaccessible ; further, the doors, etc., 
work loose and soon cause a most intolerable clatter. 

The organs which suffer the most in tramway locomotives 
are the axles, axle boxes, and horn-block guides, the con- 
necting and coupling-rod bearings, crosshead girders, eccen- 
trics, etc. To get over these ditticulties it will be observed 
that in the new design of Mr. Brown, now illustrated, the 
axle-boxes embrace the axles entirely for their whole length, 
and are so closed at the sides and on the ends that dust and 
mud cannot enter (see fig. 8). Further, these axle-boxes, in- 


19.40. 1 atin on 
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the spring pillars were made to rest directly on the axle 
boxes as in the usual manner. This arrangement in the 
case of engines with such a smal] wheel base (as is neces- 
sarily the case with tramway locomotives) and relatively 
high centre of gravity, makes them ride much more easily, 
and of course reduces the wear and tear of engine and line. 
The manner in which the springs are arranged so as to 
bring the bearings on to these points will be clear on inspec- 
tion of the illustration. 

The brakes are made to embrace extra brake wheels fas- 
tened on to the inner side of the driving-wheels (similar to 
the plan of Mr. Larson, as exhibited in Paris in 1878). The 
brake-biocks being hung from the independent frames the 
action of the springs is not suspended whilst the brakes are 
in action: it is evidentthat by the above arrangement the 
strain on the brake-gear, axles, and axle-boxes, is much re- 
| duced, and this is a matter of considerable importance in 
the case of tramway locomotives where the brakes are so 
frequently applied. 

It will be observed that the connecting rod which connects 
each vibrating beam with the wheels, does not work direct 
on to the crank-pin as usual, but is connected toa prolonga- 
tion of the coupling rod; in this way the whole movement is 
in a vertical plane passing through the cylinder axis: fur- 
ther the wear of the crauk-pins is symmetrical, so that the 
centres always remain correct, which is not the case as 
geverally arranged when the connecting and coupling rods 
disposed side by side. The crank-pin bearings and all the 
connecting rod bearings are of exactly the same size, and 
are composed of simple bushes rolled into the eye by means 
of a Dudgeon tube-expander,and working on steel pinsas hard 
as can be procured, The same remark applies to all the 
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articulations of the valve gear, which are all interchange 
able and are also rolled in with a Dudgeon expander. 

Further to get rid of all sliding motions it will be seen on 
inspection of the engravings that the piston rod crosshead 
guides are omitted; this may seem at first very hazardous, 
but when the great length of the connecting rod is taken 
into consideration, together with the fact that its outer end 
ovly moves through an arc with a small versed sine, it will 
be seen that the thrust produced by the very slight angular 
motion is so small that it may be entirely neglected; in all 
cases the thrust which has tobe taken up by the stuffing- 
box is much less than in the case of the oscillating engine; 
to make sure the piston rod is prolonged through both 
covers, 

All the lubricators are furnished with filters, as exper- 
ence has shown that simply furnishing them with covers is 
by no means entirely sufficient to prevent the entry of gritty 
matter, as the machine gets so incrusted in dirt that every 
time an oil cup is opened a certain quantity of this dirt 
finds its way in. 

In the type of tramway locomotive now illustrated all 
loose doors, covers, etc., are avoided, as they all work loose 
and cause a clatter; everywhere, as faras possible, the con- 
nections are made by riveting. The details of Mr. Brown’s 
—_ are very ingeniously worked out and are worthy of 
study. 


The Massachusetts Railroad Commission on Discrim- 
inating Rates. 





After several hearings and careful consideration, the Mas- 
sachusetts Railroad Commissioners have given a decision 
against the New York & New England Railroad Company 
on the application of the Stevens Linen Works, of Webster, 
Mass. The decision is as follows: 

Stevens Linen Works vs. New York d&} New England Rail- 
road Company.—in this case tbe railroad company is 
charged with habitual violation of section 190 of chapter 
112, forbidding a higher freight charge for a less distance 
from the same point of departure in the same direction. The 
complaint states that $1.50 has been charged per ton for 
transporting coal over the Norwich & Worcester Railroad, 
a leased road, from Norwich to Webster, 43 miles, while 
only 90 cents was charged for transporting the same or less 
quantities to Worcester, 59 miles. 

It appears that through the railroad year beginning Oct. 
1, 1881, and ending Oct. 1, 1882, and for a period before 
and after those dates, coal was transported to Worcester in 
large and small quantities for $1 per ton; that during the 
year named no bigher charge was made in any case, and 
that those d-alers whose transactions were very large paid 
only 90 cents. This rate was also given to one Worcester 
customer whose transactions were of moderate amount. In 
all cases the rate called for by the printed tariff ($1.50) was 
paid, and the difference was refunded. The company bas 
charged the petitioners and all other firms and persons in 
Webster and in Oxford $1.50, and has enforced payment of 
the fullsum. Some firms at Webster have received several 
thousand tons each, annually, all in cargo lots, and have 
paid this rate, while lots as small as 20 tons have been car- 
ried to Worcester for one dollar. One dollar and fifty cents 
is the only rate made known to the public at Worcester as 
well asat Webster. Since the filing of the petition the rate 
to Worcester has been fixed at $1.50 per ton without rebate, 
except for dealers receiving 10,700 tonsor more. For them 
itis90 cents. The limit, 10,700 tons, is evidently not intended 
sericusly as a fixed amount to regulate further rate>. It is 
the smallest amount now received by any dealer; and it was 
stated that it would be reduced if the exigencies of competi- 
tion should demand, i. e., if any larger dealer should import 
less than that amount. It is evident, therefore, if the law 
applies to freight brought from another state.und if itis 
constitutional, the New York & New England K:ailroad Com- 
pany has violated its provisions and rendered itself liable to 
its penalties. As to the intention of the State Legislature to 
apply the law to freight coming from other states there is 
no doubt. It means this or it means nothing. It was framed 
for such casesand for no others. Through freights from the 
West were found to be lower to Boston than freights from 
the same distances to Worcester, Springfield, and other in- 
termediate points. And wholesale dealers at these inter- 
mediate points were obliged to pay the full freight to Bos- 
ton, added to a high local charge. This tended to centraliza- 
tion and monopoly; and this law was framed specially to 
prevent this unjust discrimination in favor of the great cen- 
tral market. Thesame principle which protects Worcester 
against Boston protects Webster against a discrimination in 
favor of Worcester. And it applies to freight trom Connec- 
ticut as well as to freight from Chicago. 

The former views of this Board are fully set forth in the 
report made in 1871: ‘‘The Commissioners do not care to 
argue this question in the light of sound policy as regards 
the corporations themselves. The only reliable business the 
railroads now have is their:local business. It is their evi- 
dent interest to foster and build this up by every means in 
their power. Corporations which cannot see this—which by 
discriminating charges crush enterprise and industry out of 
these isolated towns, and force them to move to those points 
where only the railroads meet competition—a corporation 
which at this late day systematically pursues such a course 
as this, is probably beyond the reach of argument. One 
thing, however, is very clear. Massachusetts is now made 
up of small industrial centres; these cannot by and _ possi- 
bility enjoy any great degree of railroad competition; that 
they should not be crushed out of existence and all popula- 
tion forced to concentrate at some half dozen competing and 
railroad centres, isa matter of great moment to the com- 
monwealth. Local points must therefore be protected from 
exactions of the nature of that described. At present they 
(the Board) are not prepared todo more than to propose a 
law which shall compel all corporations to treat their entire 
routes with discrimination as regards pro rata business; that 
is, charging for it, in the same way in which the company is 
remunerated, as one point. Massachusetts cannot compel a 
combination of roads, only a very inconsiderable portion of 
which is within her limits, to alter its form of contract and 
to bill at separate pro rata prices to all local points. It 
can, however, stipulate that local or isolated points shall be 
no worse off than terminal or competing points; that goods 
which pay the full pro rata price to the terminal point of a 
road shall be delivered at no greater price at any local point 
on the same road. The commissioners do not see how this 
measure can result in injury to any legitimate interest. A 
similar regulation obtains upon the Pennsylvania Railroad,” 

A draft of a bill was annexed, which, with an amendment, 
became law. And the example of Massachusetts has been 
followed in other states. We do not know that its constitu- 
tionality has been questioned elsewhere. The constitution- 
ality of the law and its applicability to a case precisely like 
the present was taken for granted by the Board in their 
eighth annual report, p. 67. The letter of the law covers 
this class of cases, and its spirit especially applies to this 
elass. The objection to the constitutionality of this law is 
founded upon the well-known clause of the United States 
Constitution, which gives to Congress power ‘‘ to regulate 
commerce * * * among the several states.” But the 
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question seems to have been settled in favor of the constitu- 
tionality of the law by the highest authority, from which 
there is no appeal. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that a state may fix the rates for fare and freigbt 
brought into it from another state. And the absolute right 
to fix a rate certainly would seem to include a restriction as 
reasonable as the one in question. In Peik v. Chicago & 
Northweslern Railway (94 U. S. 164) the constitutionalit 
of chapter 273 of the acts of Wisconsin, 1374, was atlirmed. 
This was known as ‘the Potter act.” It limited the rates 
for freight and passenger charges upon all railroads in the 
state, iucluding a combination of Wisconsin and Illinois, ex- 
cepting from its provisions only freight mercly in transit 
through the state; and it was objected that the statute was 
unconstitutional as conflicting with the inter-state commerce 
clause. The objection was overruled by the court, in an 
opinion given by Chief Justice Waite. A few extracts will 
show the fore of bis opinion :— 

‘* These suits present the single question of the power of 
the Legislature of Wisconsin to provide a law for a maxi- 
mum of charge to be made by the Chicago & Nerthwestern 
Railway Company for fare and freight upon the transporta- 
tion of persons and property carried within the state, or 
taken up outside the state and brought within it, or takea 
up inside and carried without;” p. 175. ‘ As to the effect 
of the statute as a regulation of inter-state commerce. The 
law is confined to state commerce, and such inter-state com- 
merce as directly affects the people of Wisconsin. Until 
Congress acts in reference to the relations of this company 
to inter-state commerce, it is certainly within the power" of 
Wiscoasin to regulate its fares, etc., so far as they are acts 
of domestic concern. With the people of Wisconsin this 
company has domestic relavions. Incidentally they may 
reach bevond the state. Butcertainly until Congress under- 
takes to legislate for those who are without the state, Wis- 
consin may provide for those within, even though it may in- 
directly affect those without;” pp. 177, 178. 

This case was not decided lightly. It was argued for the 
railroad company by Messrs. Evarts, Lawrence, Stoughton 
and other eminent counsel. Mr. Stoughton’s argument on 
this constitutional point is full and almost unanswerable. It 
may be found in the appendix to the first report of the 
Railroad Commissioners of Wisconsin ; pp. 16-20. The 
decision goes far beyond the necessities of the present case, 
for it establishes an absolute right to fix maximum rates. 
This certaiuly includes a right to forbid a gross act of dis- 
crimination by charging more for a shorter than for a 
longer distance on the same line and in the same direction. 
It not only decides the very point involved here, the case of 
freight brougit from another state into this, but the more 
doubtful point of freight carried from the legislating state 
into another. It was decided on a question arising years 
after the act of Juve 15, 1866, which has been claimed as 
congressional occupation of the ground excluding all state 
legislation. Ic is unnecessary to refer to other decisions of 
the United States Court, because this is so clearly in point. 
In the recent case in Illinois, People vs. Wabash, etc., Rail- 
road Company, which has been much discussed and critic- 
ised, the state court only followed the authoritative decision 
of the federal court. It is true that in Carton vs. Lilinois 
Central Railroad Company, cited by the counsel for the re- 
sponde=t in his able and learned argument, the Supreme 
Court of Iowa held that an act regulating rates on freight 
carried to another state was unconstitutional. The opinion 
would be more valuable if it had contained a reference to 
the case of Peik vs. Chicago & Northwestern Railway. But 
further discussion would be unprofitable, for an inferior 
tribuuai ts bound to follow a decision made by the highest of 
all judicial tribunals. If the question were doubtful it 
would be our auty to sustain the legislation of Massachu- 
setts, and to act in such a way that it might be decided at 
least by the highest court in our own state. But it does not 
seem to be doubtful. 

The question of the wisdom of the Wisconsin law was not 
before the Court any more than itis now before us. The 
Board has never approved of such legislation, nor has it 
recommended itself toour legislators. But a decision up- 
holding the constitutional power of the state te pass a harsh 
and oppressive law may well be cited in favor of a mild and 
reasonable statute with the same general object, but not go- 
ing so far. And the decision of the highest court in the 
land, which was called out by that legislation, is binding 
upon us and upon all tribunals judicial and otherwise. It 
bas been snggested that the Wisconsin act was not intended 
to cover rates on freight brought into that state ‘ru: 
another. But even if this were true the Supreme ‘ ‘ou: + 
thought it was so intended, and said so, and held it iw LU 
constitutional with that view of its scope. 

It isevident then that for every freight transaction in 
coal at Webster and Oxford, including each delivery to the 
pettitoners during the time covered by this investigation the 
New York & New England Raiload Company has violated 
the law, and has incurred the penalties pave for its vio- 
lation, besides its liability to civil suits for damages. 

The next question relates to the legality of the present 
tates, which are 90 cents per ton for transportation to Wor- 
cester for amounts which in the course of a year exceeds 
10,700 tons, and $1.50 per ton for transportation of any less 
amount to Worcester or way stations. Assuming that un- 
der section 190 any exception can be made to the rule of the 
statute, the question will arise whether such a great differ- 
ence as that between $1.50 and 90 cents can be a reasonable 
allowance, and whether the shurt route can be charged an 
advance of 66 per cent. over the long route. The section 
now under discussion is not the Jaw against ‘“discrimina- 
tion.” Itis not the law which now forbids ** undue or un- 
reasonable preference or advantage” and “‘undue or unreason- 
able prejudice or disadvantage.” It is the positive prohibi- 
tion of a higher rate for a shorter distance where freight is 
of the like class and quantity. Here the article carried for 
each party is identical, and the quantities transported are 
like, being cargoes large or small, as may happen. The dif- 
ference of rate charged in this case is founded not on the 
amount transported at one time, but on thé amount trans- 
ported in one year or one season. If an allowance may be 
made on that account, the Board does not believe that an ex- 
cess of 60 per cent. can lawfully be charged to customers 
receiving 1,000, or 2,000, or 3,000 tons by a route of 43 
miles over those receiving 10,700 or 20,000 ‘tons by a route 
of 59 miles. A case can be imagined in which it would be 
difficult to decide whether a rebate was reasonable or Jaw- 
ful. Here there is no difficulty in deciding that it is unrea- 
sonable and unlawful. This would seem to be apparent 
from the figures themselves. There was no testimony show- 
ing that the rate of $1.50 is in itself unreasonable, nor under 
the circumstances was any desirable or admissible; but in its 
proportion to 90 cents for a longer route, it is on its face un- 
Peta“ And this view is confirmed by the example of 
those railroad companies which, while obeying strictly the 
pchorter-route” law, do make a moderate allowance in rates 
. customers in the same place, who, in the course of a year, 

eceive large amounts. In connection with this reference, it 
may be added that, while some companies feel justified, on 
coneral business principles, in making a trifling allowance to 
a anufacturers, no other road has discriminated in favor of 
vs as against manufacturers. : 

bo would, also, suggest that so great a difference in rates 

een wholesale dealers and those who at the same place 





receive only a few hundreds or thousands of tons may be 
regarded as an undue advantage to one and a prejudice to 
the other. In other words, it may prove that the railroad 
company, in attempting to evade the provisions of section 
190 of ro ye 112, may have fallen into a violation of 
chapter 225 of 1882. But on this no opinion is given, as 
the question has not been presented. It is referred to lest 
the rd should, by its silence, be supposed to assent to the 
plea that a dealer at Worcester, receiving 2,000 tons of coal, 
may be lawfully charged rates highor by 60 per cent. than 
a dealer in the same city receiving 12,000 tons. Leaving 
this for consideration, if the question is ever presented, the 
Board has no doubt that section 190 is violated when the 
petitioners at Webster are compelled to pay $1.50 per ton 
tor cargo lots from Norwich, while dealers at Worcester re- 
ceive similar lots for 90 cents, upon the plea that they re- 
ceive more in the course of a year. In this view of the law, 
the present practice of the railroad company is unlawfui, as 
their past practice has been. 

But there is another aspect of the case that is quite as clear, 
and we feel bound to give our views upon that question under 
the statute which calls upon us to recommend such changes 
as seem expedient in the mode of operating railroads and 
conducting their business. Asa matter of railroad policy, 
there can be no doubt that the practice of the New York & 
New Englund Railroad is unwise and harmful. The Board 
has heretofore expressed its opinion so fully that it is neces- 
sary to do little more than to refer to the quotation already 
made. We feel no delicacy in quoting from the report of 
1871. None of those who were then commissioners are now 
serving on the Board. And certainly nothing has happened 
to detract from the value of the opinions then expressed by 
Mr. Adams and his colleagues. In this case a very strong 
illustration is given of theimpolicy of unlawfully or un- 
reasonably favoring a certain market at the cost of a local 
market. A railroad 16 miles in length, from Webster to 
Auburn, has been surveyed, approved and located to escape 
these excessive charges. This road will be built because the 
New York & New England Railroad Company bas persisted 
in its system of disregarding this law of the state. All the 
expense, all the destruction of existing property, and all the 
necessary interference with traveled ways might have been 
avoided. And the rivalry and consequent loss of busi- 
ness to the New York & New England would also bave been 
prevented if that company had not forced a parallel route 
into existence by refusing fair and proper terms to deserv- 
ing manufacturers. No doubt in this case the parties inter- 
ested in the new road may have been influenced by a sense 
of wrong as well as by a calculation of profit and loss. And 
this again illustrates one reason for following the wise and 
just policy which has received the approval of the state. It 
is not good railroading to impress upon a community the 
idea that their interests are matters of indifference to rail- 
road managers. And it is the height of unwisiom to force 
the public to believe that for the sake of competing with ri- 
vals at low rates,excessive and disproportionate rates are ex- 
acted from the people where there are no rivals. To the 
manufacturers of Webster the Company seems to stand in 
this attitude. Either it carries coal to Worcester at reason- 
able rates because it must and denies them to Webster be- 
cause it can, or it gives to Worcester rates unreasonably 
low and makes up its loss by enforcing excessive rates on 
Webster. And this seems to be done because the corpora- 
tion has now no competition to fear and because it hopes to 
set aside a law of Massachusetts or at least to procure long 
delay in having it affirmed. If tine managers of the New 
York & New England were convinced that the law in ques- 
tion was of doubtful constitutionality they would still act 
wisely in conforming to it. First, because the rule laid 
down by it is in itself wise and just, and, secondly, because 
it is the chosen policy of the state. And this consideration 
would seem to apply with added torce to a corporation that 
has received so many costly favors from the Commonwealth. 

The Board, therefore (1), gives notice to the New York & 
New England Railroad Company that it is acting in viola- 
tion of Section 190, Chapter 112 of the Public Statutes in 
exacting $1.50 per ton for the freight of coal transported 
from Norwich to Webster and Oxford for the petitioners 
and others. And (2) it recommends to the Presidont and di- 
rectors of the company that they promptly revise the action 
of their agents in fixing the rates for those towns, and that, 
without waiting for further action by the Board or for the 
result of litigation which may last for many years, they 
conform their policy to that called for by justice and expe- 

acy as well as by the existing statutes of the common- 


| wealth, and that the rates of freight for coal to Webster and 


vthes way stations in this state, on the Norwich & Worces- 
ter roud, be so reduced as to be no higher than those en- 
forced for transportation in like quantities at one time to 
Worcester. And it may be added that if a moderats and 
reasonable allowance shall be made in favor of heavy cus- 
tomers it is improbable that there will ever be any need of 
settling or raising the question whether it is lawful, because 
there is a general acquiescence by business men in the pro- 
priety of such allowances. By the Board, 
WILLiaM A. Crarts, Clerk. 











Railroads'and Commerce in Yucatan. 


A correspondent of tue Mexican Financier (published in 
the city of Mexico}, writes from Merida, Yucatan, as fol- 
lows : 

The general impulse of progress visible throughout Mex- 
ico has spread to Yucatan also, and her railroad and com- 
mercial enterprises are already of considerable importance 
and are daily increasing. This capital is already connected 
with Progresso, the principal sea-port of the state, by a 
broad gauge, steel-track rogd, well built and equipped, and 
fairly managed. A new road is in process of construction 
to Progresso, via Conkal, with a main branch to Valladolid, 
150 miles to the east. It will be finished as far as Progresso 
within two years. The Peto Railroad has also been run 
southward from this city some 30 miles, and as far as built 
it is a first-class road, well-managed. ts ultimate point is 
the city of Peto, 125 miles south, with branches to Tekax 
and Ticul. Still another road is also in construction to con- 
uect this city with Campeche. The passenger cars are all of 
American construction, and the locomotives are manufac- 
tured partly in ~~ and partly by the Baldwin Works, 
at Philadelphia. hese last have given entire satisfaction, 
while the English engines have broken down repeatedly and 
are not considered good and reliable. The fact that Eng- 
land supplies the rails at cheaper rates than they can be bad 
from the United States may justly attract the atteution of 
American a and capital. 

In commercial matters Yucatan has taken great strides. 
Her principal product is the ‘‘hennequen” fibre plant, which 
here thrives and flourishes on soil too barren for other pur- 
pm. In 1878 the state exported about 55,000 bales of 

enequen, averaging less than 400 pounds each. In 1880 
she sent to the United States 85,434 bales, and to all other 
pao ebiefly to England and France, 11,917—a total of 

,351 bales. In 1881 there were sent to the United States 
116,009 bales; to England and other points, 23,424 bales. To 
this should be added 3,000 bales destroyed in a fire at Prog- 
resso, making a total for the year of 142,433 bales. The value 


of the benequen fibre exported in 1880 was $1,804,848, while 
in 1881 it increased to $2,784,167. This increase speaks for 
itself and gives indications of what may reasonably be ex- 
pected in the future. 

Naturally imports have increased in like proportion, but 
the bulk of trade isin the hands of German and English 
houses. These follow the always successful plan of estab- 
lishing large and reliable houses run by thoroughly com- 
petent mep. Though many American manufactures, and 
especially sheetings and muslins, hold their own, there seems 
to be no one here to push American goods. There is no rea- 
son why we should not control the entire hardware, and 
especially the machinery business here. Steam-engines, 
pumps, sugar-mills, fibre machinery, hydraulic presses, 

ilers, etc., are ordered continually, but rarely from the 
United States, and the American manufacturer is losing 
ground in this flourishing market so near to him. The sin- 
gle United States company that here forms the exception to 
the above rule is already reaping rich benefits. know 
what terrors the Mexican tariff? has for our exporters, but 
in every case of loss the fault can be directly traced to the 
carelessnes ; or ignorance of the exporter. 

Yucatan is a foreign purchaser to the extent of over 
$4,000,000 yearly, and the greatest part of this does not go 
to the United States. We buy the henequen fibre, hides, 
deerskins, hammocks, etc., and pay for them in money which 
finds its outlets not in the States but in Europe. e need 
here a careful study of the country’s wants, energetic push- 
ing of the goods, the establishment of large and thoroughly 
reliable agencies where good samples can always be seen, 
and, above all, promptitude and the greatest care and hon- 
esty in filling orders. It has happened that sporadic agents 
of American houses have appearec here with good samples, 
have taken good orders, and have filled them witb inferior 
goods, This will not do. The Mexican is suspicious and 
cautious. Send him one invoice of goods inferior to those 
ordered and he cries “off.” The English and German mer- 
chants are more than careful. No detail ever escapes their 
notice; packing is made light but secure, and the taste of 
the market is catered to. 





The Lancashire “ Plateway.” 





The London Times gives an account of a somewhat novel 
engineering project, of which it says : 

This project bas been in course of incubation for two 
years and has now assumed a tangible form. The intrc- 
ductory step has been taken of raising a fund of £75,000 for 
surveys, preliminary expenses, and Parliamentary charges. 

Broadly, the proposal is to lay out a series of roadways’ 
radiating from Liverpool to the centres of manufacturing 
industry in South Lancasbire, to carry along these road- 
ways a double set of iron plates corresponding in breadth 
with the wheels of ordinary lorries or wagons, to set the 
loaded wagons on this smooth plateway. and draw them 
by steam traction engines to their appointed destinatior. 
The merchandise will be loaded upon the appointed wag: n 
at the sbip’s side or at the warehouse door, the wagon w) 
be drawn by horses to the nearest station of the Platew: y 
Company, it will be linked on to a long train of other sim. 
lar wagons, a steam traction engine will be placed at the 
head of the train, and if; will haul the whole train of vehicles 
alony the smooth plateway to the appointed destination. Av 
the further end of the plateway the traction engine will be 
disconnected, horses will be yoked to the wagons, and th y 
will at once be drawn to the mill-yard. By this treatmenu 
all the labor and expense of repeated trans-shipments will be 
obviated. The saice vehicle that receives the cotton at the 
Liverpool dock or warehouse will deliver it into the mill 
without any intermediate handling. 

The wagons or lorries will be similar in construction to 
those now universally used in Lancashire: the only differ- 
ence will be in their wheels. The front and rear axles will 
be of identical width, and of the same gauge as the plate- 
way, but in all other respects the vehicles wiil be suitable to 
ordinary roadwork. 

The plateway will consist of two parallel rows of metals 
running along the proposed highway. The metals or plates 
will be about 5 in. in breadth, and along the smooth surface 
the wagon wheels will run with ease and freedom. On the 
outer edge of the plates will be a raised flange, strong enough 
and high enough to prevent the train from leaviug the track. 
In fact, the accustomed railway track is simply reversed. 
Then the rail is flat and the retaining flange is placed on the 
wheel; in the plateway the rail or plate carries the flange 
and the wheel is flat. 

The original idea of the promoters was to utilize the 
ordivary highways for this system of goods traffic, but in- 
superable difficulties presented themselves, and it is now pro- 
posed to acquire land and Jay down a special track for the 
plateway, similar in all respects to the ordinary railways. 
There will be no necessity, however, to make the permanent 
way of so substantial construction or to have the levels so 
exact asin the case of railways. Aithough the estimates 
are still in a very crude form, it is calculated that the plate- 
way can be constructed and equipped at an average cost of 
£35,000 per mile; if so, the — py will be insignificant in 
oomparison with that embarked on the railways in the same 
district. 

Those who have taken up the subject are confident not 
only that the scheme is practicable as an engineering work, 
but hopeful of success as a commercial adventure, This 
confidence certainly displays itself in a practical form when 
the preliminary surveys have been completed, a bill drawn 
for introduction into Parliment next session, and a large 
guarantee fund already subscribed, not by a speculating 
syndicate, but by men of the highest repute in the com- 
mercial world. The originator of the project is Mr. Alfred 
Holt, of Liverpool, who, besides being a large owner of 
steamers trading to India and China, is also a trained 
civil engineer. 

If the estimate given by the Times (£25,000 per mile, 
probably for a double track) is correct, 1t appears that the 
proposed plateways are to cost from three to five times as 
much per mile as the average American railroad. Probably 
a liberal allowance is included for land damages, as the pro- 
posed plateways are through a district where land is very 
valuable and the right of way must necessarily be very 
costly. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Hardening and Tempering Steel Tools. 

A correspondent of the English Mechanic, writing on this 
subject says: 

‘Tam quite aware that it is not so long since an article 
on this subject appeared in these pages ; but the writer ap- 
peared to rely upon tempering by color, and it is just at this 
point where, with modern steel, the difficulties begin. 

“The time was when I rather prided myself on my skill 
in drawing down hardened steel to a tough-cutting edge ; 
but it seems to me that since the introduction of the Bes- 
semer process a medium temper is very hard to get, and that 








tempering by color is very uocertain in its results, except- 
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ing, perhaps, the mcral certainty that you will not getit the 
temper required. On this account I have lately placed more 
eer on tempering direct from a red-heat by cooling 
in Oll. 

‘Tempering in oil is not, however, applicable unless upon 
a small scale; therefore, your correspondent’s idea that steel 
might preferably be hardened in water of different degrees 
of temperature is a good one, and reminds me that music- 
wire is tempered by being plunged at the red-heat into boil- 
ing-water, and that the makers claim, that by no other pro- 
cess—not even by annealiug in ashes—can they get the 
equable tough temper for which Erglish music-wire is cele 
brated. So satisfactory, indeed, is the temper, that skilled 
mechanicians are commonly in the habit of using it to make 
spiral springs, and I am informed by them that no other 
wire answers this purpose so well, as it rarely breaks, and, 
with fair treatment, never loses its elasticity. Watch- 
makers also, I believe, will not refuse a good word on behalf 
of music-wire.” 


Paper Car Wheels. 

The London Engineer says: ‘‘The use of papier-maché as 
the body of railway wheels is described in a patent specifi- 
cation dated June 14, 1849, of a Mr. Henson, who had made 
many improvements in railway apparatus.” 


Mules, 


The great American mule is the only animal which can 
successfully combat a railroad train. One in Colorado re- 
cently refused to budge from the track as a train came tear- 
ing along, but held his place until the crash came. The 
mule came out of it all right, but the engiue and a car were 
tbrown down an embankment, 

One of Pullman’s patents on sleeping-car bertbs expires 
Nov. 1. The Chicago Tribune learns that Mr. Pullman will 
not seek a renewal of the patent, but devote his energies te 
securing an interest with the porters. 

A cabinet organ which can be taken apart and packed in 
a trunk has been patented. If we have ever said anything 
against baggage-smashers, we most humbly apologize. Let 
their good work go on.—Philadelphia Press. 


He Paid for His Fun. 


As the train pulled out of Charleston, I looked around the 
car and saw that there were seven of us occupying whole 
seats, while the eighth was a pert looking girl about 18 years 
old. I think the idea with the other six men was to get 
some sort of an excuse to share the young lady’s seat. One 
offered to open the window, but found it open and fell back. 
A second offered her a book, but she had read it. A third 
handed her a newspaper, but she had the same issue. The 
fourth one was a drummer from Cincinnati. He pulled bis 
cap down, picked up his grip, and went to the door and 
banged it as if he had just entered. Then, rushing along the 
aisle, he plumped down beside the girl without a word, 
stowed his grip under his feet and pulled out a newspaper 
and began toread. It was ten minutes before he said a 
word to her, but when the conversation opened she proved 
to be the most entertaining talker man ever listened to. She 
had traveled everywhere and had seen everything, and had 
a laugh to make a man’s heart jump. As the train thun- 
dered on the drummer made love, lied right and left and 
seemed to have made a complete mash. She gave him her 
address, invited him to call,told him all about the family and 
permitted him to call her ‘darling ” before we reached Sa- 
vannah. He was to see about her baggage there, and while 
looking for it she slipped away. When we got to the hotel 
he suddenly turned as white us flour. She bad borrowed 
his diamond ring and still had it. She had slyly taken his 
gold watch and chain, and when he felt for his wallet his 
fingers clutched an empty pocket. He danced around like a 
crazy monkey, figuring bis loss at #520; but he raved in 
vain. The entertaining girl who had permitted him to ‘‘dar- 
ling” her, and who had solemnly informed him that she had 
never known what love was until then, could not be found 
by the police. It was a backhanded game.—Nashville 
American, 


The First Locomotive Built in the South. 

Referring to the paragraph under the above head on page 
669 of the present volume, a correspondent adds to the list 
of locomotives built in the South as follows: ‘ Permit me 
to say that the Central Railroad, of Georgia, has in satis- 
factory service several engines built in its shops in Savannah 
and Columbus, and I imagine that the Macon shop also may 
be called upon before long to add to the number, if it has 
not already done so. To the excellence of these engines the 
officers and employés of the road are well prepared to 
testifiy.” 

Discovering a Buried Railroad. 

This morning, in excavating for the North St. Paul street 
sewer, at a point near the intersection of River street, six 
feet below the surface of the roadway, workmen uncovered 
a number of stringers and ties used for the old Carthage 
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alone, with only the fadeless target lights of sure and eter- 
nal promise gleaming brightly on the other side : and when 
there isa new man on the right-hand side and a new face 
looks out of the engineer’s window, then I think I can see 
profound and sincere sorrow in the panting spirit of power 
standing in the station, draped with fluttering sable em 
blems of its woe, waiting for the caressing touch of the dead 
hands that it will never feelagain. And engineers tell me 
that for days and days the engine is fretful under new 
hands; it is restless and moody, starts eff nervously and im- 
patiently sometime, and then drops into a sullen gait and 
loses time ; that no man gets so much out of an engine as 
its own engineer.” 

‘““Do you remember only a year or two ago,” the jester 
said, ‘‘only last summer,1 believe it was, an engineer on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, running west from Chi- 
cago, died on hisengine ? Died right in his place, running 
between Galesburg and Monmouth, and sat there witb bis 
hand on the lever, and his sightless eyes staring glassily 
down the track, unncticed, until the fireman locked up to 
see why he did not whistle for Monmouth Station. And 
how many miles that train had thundered along with the 
dead engineer looking out of the cab window into eternity, 
no one knew and no one knows.”—Burlington Hawkeye. 


A Pleasant Traveling Companion. 

When Erie train No. 8 on the Western Division arrived in 
this station this morning, one of the coaches was switched 
off near the store house to be transferred to the other train. 
It stood on the siding for several minutes. One of the pas- 
sengers, a lady, had noticed an old gentlemen seated in the 
front end of the coach whose face was broken out with a 
suspicious eruption, and whose general appearances indicated 
that he was sick. She informed the other passengers in the 
coach that she believed the man had tne small-pox. Little 
attention, however, was given to the fears of the lady until 
the Buffalo train backed up to take the Western Division 
coach. Before the coupling was fairly made the people in 
the crowded coach from the Buffalo Division began to rush 
into the car where the sick man sat. With remarkable 
courage, the lady above referred to arose in her seat, and in 
aloud voice exclaimed: ‘* Don’t come into this car, that 
man in the seat yonder has the small-pox.” The crowd 
stepped, turned about and fled in precipitate haste. The car 
was entirely cleared and the old man left alone. For a few 
moments the wildest excitemevt prevailed. Meanwhile the 
train was moved up in front of the depot. Dr. Robinson 
was called, and stepping into the car, examined the man in 
a very thorough manner, while the crowd bung on the out- 
side of the car and icoked through the closed docr. The 
doctor pronounced the case a bad form of varioloid. The 
people were forbidden to enter the car} which was soon de- 
tached from the train and switched off upon a side track. 
Dr. Trumbull, who arrived during the examination, took 
charge of the man. 

Muck excitement prevailed among the passengers, some 
of whom at once applied to the physicians to be vaccinated. 
—Hornellsville (N. Y.). Times, Nov. 9. 


Moderate Damages. 

Less thana month ago a woman about 50 years of age 
walked into the headquarters of a Georgia railroad, an- 
nounced her name, and said she had come to make a settle- 
ment. 

** Settlement of what?’ asked the superintendent. 

‘For killing my old man.” 

‘* When ?” 

‘Nine years ago yesterday.” 

‘* Where ?” 

** About 14 miles from Macon.’ 

And so it proved. When the circumstances were hunted 
out it was found that she was the wife vf a man who had 
+been killed while walking on the track, and no one had Leen 
able to identify him. 

** Why didn’t you come here sooner ?” he asked. 

“Just heard of it the other day,” she replied. ‘‘I sup- 
posed the old man was parading around somewhere and 
would come home when bis knees wanted new patches.” 

** And what damages do you ask ¢”’ 

‘*Well, it wasalong time ago, and my grief has been 
softened up a gocd deal, and I reckon that $25 and a pass to 
Atlanta will be about right.” 

Settlement was made on the spot, and she took the next 
train for the capital.— Wall Street News. 


A Palace Car for Fish. 

A drawing-room car for the transportationof live fish is 
certainly a novelty in the rolling stcck line, yet sucha car ar- 
rived at the New York & New England Railroad depot yes- 
terday morning. For years United States Fish Commissioner 
S. F. Baird has been endeavoring, and successfully, too, to 
stock the lakes, rivers and ponds of this country with good 
food fishes, buf an almost unsurmountable difficulty was the 
rude manner in which the fish were transported. Young 


Railroad. They are well preserved, and old residents who | fish, to live while being transported, must have the condi- 


viewed them were carried back in recollections to the time 

when they used to ride from Main street to the old steam- 

boat landing, where Brewer’s dock is now located, over this 

old road. The Carthage road was built about 1842, and was 

— for several years.—Rochester (N. Y.) Post-Express, 
ov. 6. 


Young Men’s Christian 

Branch. 

The Association at Kansas City, Mo., reports an increas- 
ing membership. The reading rooms and other conveniences 
continue to be largely used. 

A branch of this Association was recently organized at 
Atchison, Kan., which starts out with a large membership, 
and a strong board of directors and officers. 


A Torpedo Accident, 


Yesterday morning two small boys found an unexploded 
railway torpedo on the track of the Central, in this city. 
Thinking, as one of them afterwards stated, that it was a 
‘*salve-box,” they pounded it with astone, when it ex- 

Joded and inflicted some serious gashes upon the face and 

dies of the youthful experimenters. As one of them took 
his blubbering comrade by the hand he half sobbed, ‘*What’s 
the matter with yer Biliy, ain’t yer got no nerve ?”’—Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Democrat. 


The Draped Locomotive. 


‘To me,” ‘the sad passenger said, ‘‘there is something 
inexpressibly mournful in a draped locomotive, and especial- 
ly so when it is draped in mourning for a dead engineer. 
The President of arailway company stands a long way from 
the engine, and when he dies the engine mourns as we sorrow 
for a rich uncle whom we never saw ard who left us noth- 
ing. Butthe man who was part of the engine’s life, who 
spurred her up the long, steep, climbing mountaia grades, 
and coaxed her around dizzy curves, and sent her down the 
long level stretches with the flightof an arrow, who knew 
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how to bumor all her caprices, and coaxed and petted and | 


urged ber through blinding storms and rayless night, and 
blistering heat, and stinging cold, until engine and engineer 
seemed to be body and soul of one existence—ihen when this 
man at last gets his final orders and crosses the dark river 


tions of water, air and temperature as near as possible what 
they are when in their native ponds or rivers. To have 
these conditions in the regular baggage car, in which fish 
were furmerly shipped, was impossibie, and the conseqnent 
loss of valuable fish was very great. ‘lo obviate this, Pro- 
fessor Baird had the car, whose arrival is noted above, built 
expressly for the purpose of shipping live fish about the 
country. Externally, the ‘* Pennsylvania,” the name of the 
sar, resembles the ordinary passenger car, the words ‘United 
States Fish Commission,” in gilt letters on the sides, being 
the only difference. Entering the car at the front door, 
one steps into a snug little office, nicely carpeted and with 
all the accessories of any mercbant’s olfice. Looking down 
the aisle toward the rear door the enormous tanks on either 
side of the car, each 30 feet iglength, are noticed. These 
tanks are buiit on the Eastman patent refrigerator plan, 
and the temperature is easily kept at any desired point. 
The balance of the car is divided into a kitchen, where the 
meals of the parties in charge of the tish are prepared, 
closets, etc. Berths similar tu those in use in the regular 
| sleepers are conveniently placed, two on a side, in thecentre 
| of the car. The interior woodwork is of white oak and pre- 
j sents a neat appearance. The car left Washington Satur- 
| day with 10,000 German carp, and the first distribution was 
made at Philadelphia, where 1,000 fish were delivered to 
the fish commissioner of that State. At Jersey City 5,000 
were delivered to Mr. Eugene Biackford. About 3,000 will 
| be distributed from this city by express, and it is said that 
| thisis the first regular distribution of fish ever made in the 
| New England states. The fish are confinedin two-quart tin 
| pails, 20 fish in each pail, and during the journey from Wash- 
| ington the water was changed once only. It is said that 20 of 
| these fish are sutficient to stock any ordinary pond, and in 
two years from the time they are placed in the water are 
| large enough for the table. The car left last night on the 
| return trip to Washington.—Boston Herald, Nov. 6. 





| The New Savannah River Bridge. 

The first train passed over the new bridge of the Charies- 
|ton Savannah Railway over the Savannah River on 
Oct. 30. The superstructure consists of six fixed spans, 
| 142 ft. each, and one draw-span of 192 ft. Cast iron is 
‘rigorously excluded from the construction, ‘lhe specifica- 
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tions provide for the best modern practice in design and the 
highest quality of material and workmanship ; and careful 
tests and inspection were made to attain these ends. The 
load provided for is a train of freight cars weighing 31 tons 
each in a space of 35 ft. headed by two heavy Mogul locomo- 
tives, 

The floor is almost a solid Jayer of 8 in. ties. with sub- 
stantial guard-timbers and safety-stringers. The crossing 
is on a tangent several miles in length ; the present grade is 
4 ft. higher than the old one, to secure absolute immunity 
from freshets. The bridge rests on concrete piers 
encased in brick, coped with massive granite. The con- 
tractors for foundations were William Sooy Smith & Son, 
of Chicago ; for superstructure, the Clarke Bridge Co., of 
Baltimore. This structure is one of the many costly and 
substantial means, by which the present owners of the line 
are putting the property in a bigh state of efficiency. 

It is a singular coincidence that the present Genera] Man- 
ager of the road, H.S. Haines ; the present Superintendent, 
C. S. Gadsdeu, and General Smith, the contractor, were all 
engaged in the construction of a railroad bridge at the same 
point nearly 23 years ago. 


The Severn Tunnel. 


There appears to be some chance of this tunnel being at 
length completed, as there are now 2,300 men engaged on 
the work, and it is expected to be finished in four years 
time. One hundred and twenty bouses have been built, and 
50 others are being constructed for the use of the workmen. 
his tunnel, which will be the longest in England, is 414 
miles long and crosses underneath the River Severn about 
16 miles from Bristol, 214 miles being under water. The 
Great Western Railway Company, which is the promoter, 
will save 45 minutes in the journey from London to South 
Wales, and the ferry service at Bristol will also be dispensed 
with. The work was commenced 10 years ago by the Great 
Western Company itself and carried on by it untilthe works 
were flooded out, when, by the advice of Sir John Hawk- 
shaw. it was handed over to the present contractor, Mr. 
T. A. Walker. The tunnel will be 25 ft. wide, 25 ft. high 
and will be bricked from end to end, the thickness of the 
walls varying from two to three feet. 


Letter-Boxes on English Mail Trains. 

The British post-office authorities announce that on and 
after Nov. Ist, letter-boxes for the receipt of late letters 
from the public will be affixed to all mail trains in which 
sorting duty is performed. The letter-box will be suspended 
outside the sorting carriage at each station at which the 
train stops. All letters thus posted must have an extra 
halfpenny stamp affixed. This is there considered a small 
imprevement, but a very useful one to the public. 





ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the aunual reportsof railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the present volume of the Railroad Gazette: 

age. Page. 
Manchester & Lawrence........340 
Massachusetts Minor R. Rs -218 





Alabama Great Southern.. 
AJabama Minor Railroads 


















Allegheny Valley.......... Memphis & Charleston .498 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F Mexican Central Wenoansene 
Atlanta & West Point Michigan Central........... 87, 295 
Baltimore & Hanover. Mil., Lake Shore & Western... .403 
Baltimore & Potomac....... ...§ 39 Minnesota R. R. Commissioner 54 
Bangor & Piscataquis. 


Mississippi & Tennessee ........ 4l 
Missouri Pacific : 
Mobile & Girard 


Boston & Albany....... ee : 
3oston, Concord & Montreal. ..45 





Boston & Lowell......... Mobile & Ohio 498 

Boston & Providence Montpelier & Wells Rirer...... 420 
3uff., Pittsburgh & Western ..484 Nash., Chattanooga & St. L..... 622 
Bur., Cedar Rapids & No 345 Natchez, Jackson & Col ose BUL 
Cairo & St. Louis New Haven & Ncrthampton.. 100 
Camden & Atlant New London Northern......... 345 
Canada Southern..... £69 N. Y., Lake Erie & Western..... v5 


Canadian Governm’t R'roads..126 N. Y., N. Haven ¢ Hartford..... 6 
Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley.....324 N. Y., Ontario & Western....... 96 
OCOMGPAITOWR ..5 2. cn0r-. 00 142,340 N. Y., Pennsylvania & Ohio....190 
Central, of Georgia. ..661 N. Y¥., Susquehanna & West....296 
Central, of New Jers ..x64 Norfolk & Western.... .... 55 





























Central -Pacific Northeastern (S. C.) 

Central Vermon...... ......06. 645 Northern Central... ...... 
Charlotte, Coi. & Augusta..... 23 Northern (New Hampshire). 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... .... 157,189 Northern Pacific............. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. .....420 Ogdensb’g & L. Champlain 
CRORES 5054s) ve0sees oa ‘ Outo Central, .........ccccocsess 
Chicago & Alton Ohio & Mississippi ............. 55% 
Chicago, Bur. & Quincy... .* Ohio Southern.. ............- .. 466 





Chicago & Eastern Illinois 2 Oregon & California... 
Chicago, Mi’. & St. Paul.175,286,296 Oregon Ry. & Nav. Co......426, 661 
Chicago & Northwestern. .4#), 497 Oregon & Trauscontinental Co.516 
Chicago, R’k I'd & Pacifie..310, 420 Pacific Mail Steamship Co...... 370 











Chicago, St. P.. Minn. & Om.190,279 Panama................0+5 - ° 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton..... 7) Pennsylvania Company..... 
Cin., Ind., St. L. & Chi., 286,516,590 Pennsylvania & N. Y.......... 

yi New Orleans & Tex. Pac 71 Pennsylvania Railroad......... 
Cleve., Col., Cin. & Indianapo..245 Pensacola & Atlantic........... 
vcleve , Tuscarawas Vy. & Wh..190 Pensacola & Perdido........ ... 
Columbia & Greenville...... 637 Perkiomen ONG. 






Columbus, Hocking Vy. & Tol 
COMBORE a ecsiccsccss 6. +: ccccsece Philadelphia & Reading. 
Conn. & Passumpsie Rivers ...5 Philadelphia, Wil. & Balt....... 
Connecticut River.............. 70 Pittsburgh & Castle Shannon. 
Consolidation Coal Co. .. 195 Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. 
Cumberland Valley. . ... 217 Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... .... 23 
DOIAWATO.. «05.00 niccccsccsecssovces 54 Portland & Ogdensburg......... 4 
Delaware & Hudson Canal, 101,176 Portland & Rochester.... 
Delaware, Lacka. & West...... 71 Providence & Worcester .. 

Del., Lack. & W. Leased Lines.240 Pullman's Palace Car Co.. 
Delaware Western....... ..-» 41 Queen Anne’s & Kent.. .......3¢ 
Denver & Rio Grande....... 71,314 Richmond, Fred. & Potomac ...2:6 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge...... . 101 Rochester & Pittsburgh ...... 5 
Detroit, Grand Haven & Mil...404 Rome, Wat. & Ogdensburg.....698 
Detroit, Lansing & No.......... 466 Ruby Hill 324 


Petersburg. ........+.-« 































Eastern R. R. Association.... Rutland. .......0.cccccrsese --. 485 
Eureka & Palisade............ 324 St. Johnsbury & Lake Champ. .516 
Fitchburg..... St. L., Alton & Terre Haute... .550 
Flint & Pere } quette........ Ag St. Louis & San Francisco. 41 175 
Galveston, Har. & San An St. L., Vandalia & 1erre Haute.484 
GROOT EAB. «..0.055 <= 5 neces St. Paul & Duluth........ +2217 





Grand Rapids & Indians 
Grand Trunk............... 
Great Western.. . 
Gulf, Col. & Santa Fe....... 
Hannibal & St. Joseph... . 
Han. J‘n., Hanover & Gettys 
Housatonic 
Houston, East & West Texas 


St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba. 
Sandy River e 
Savannah, Florida & We: 
South Carolina............... 
South Carolina Minor R’ 3 
Southern Pacific 
Sussex . 
Terre Haute & Indianapolis. ...4 

















Houston & Texas Central. . Terre Haute & Logansport..... 4%4 
| Huntingdon & B’d. Top Mt.... Te:.as & Pacific. ...........0 . 569 
Illinois Central............ 95. Troy & Greentield...... - & 
Indiana, Bloom. & West Union Pacific.... .. lid 














Indianapolis & St. Louis........340 United New Jersey....... J 
Iowa Minor Railroads......... 71 U.S. Rolling Stock Co... 195 
Junction & Breakwater.... . 45 Utiea & Black River..... -.0 
Kan. City, Ft. Scott & Gulf.....319 Vermont Valley ......... 403 
Kan. City Lawrence & So.Kan.483 Vicksburg & Meridian . 450 
Kentucky Central............... 185 Virginia Midland......... - M48 
Knox & Lincoln .. . 142 Virginia & Truckee. . ves. 160 
Lake Erie & Western. ..675 Wabash, St L. & Pacifiv...194, 2.8 
Lake Shore & Mich, So ....271, Western Maryland..........- 7, 675 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.. Western R. R. Association....- 38 
TOS VOLGP. «..0-002-005- 41, Western Union Telegraph.... 642 
Litcle Rock & Ft. Smith West Jersey . 622 





y 
Wilmington & Northern. 
Worcester & Nashua .... 
Wisconsin Central........ 


Long Island............... 
Louisville, Cin. & Lexington. 
Louisville & Nashville 45, 622, 
Louisville, New Alb. & Chi...... 


Chicago & West Michigan. 


This company owns aline from New Buffalo, Mich., to 
Pentwater, 170.09 miles, with branches to Allegan, 23 miles: 
to White Cloud, 70 miles; to Muskegon, 10 miles; to Pick- 
and, 3.05 miles; to Bluffton, 4.07 miles; to Big Rapids, 51.02 
miles; to Muskegon River, 17 miles, and to Hart, 3.03 miles. 
| It leases the White River road, 13 miles, making a total of 
| 8353.60 miles owned and 366 60 worked. 

Since the close of the year an extension has been com 
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pleted from New Buffalo south to La Crosse, Ind., 37 miles. 
The general account is as follows: 


IIE cn ccnsxecnencs sovken estes SORE Ecnaeweoaeiasa een $6,796,800.00 
NEE ccWanes: -Sesieseisacasudnetngua de auckk inboeiice 3,087,500.00 
203,158.32 


Bills, accounts and balances.................+. «+ : 


Income account............ j 154,641.30 








a gecns acatoinnasd te ones Memeaiet Re Fe $10,242,099.62 
Road and equipment............. .. $8,800,942.28 
MN aon s catinsesecakecupecae 646,771.30 
RE A ee ee 54,086. 
Bills and accounts..............-.0. 724,477.35 
Ss kndsncdasnssedecsch sab Caan 15,822.03 
- ——— 10,242,099.62 
The funded debt consists of $480,000 old Chicago & Michi- 


gan Lake Shore 8 per cent. bonds; $576,000 Grand Rapids, 
Newaygo & Lake Shore 8 per cent. and $30,500 new 7 per 
cent. bonds; $2,001,000 Chicago & West Michigan 5 per 
cent. bonds. 

During the year traias ran 957,750 miles, carrying 541,- 
980 passengers and 774,279 tons of freight. The ton-mile- 
age was 43,455,420 tons. More than half the tonnage was 
lumber and other forest products. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 














1881 1880. Ine. or Dec. P. c. 

Passenger............... $401,428 $335,075 I. $66,353 19.8 
|, er 877, 709.018 I. 168,918 23.8 
Ba DU saskceg 6i0<cacm 45,688 48,141 D. 2,453 5.1 
WR sas sccsneas caosce $1,325,052 $1,092,234 I. $232,818 21.3 
po err reer 1,054,980 752,861 I. 302,119 40.1 
Net earnings.......... $270,072 $339,373 D. $69,301 20.5 
Gress earn. per mile.... 620 2, I. 636 21.3 
Net “ me  assias 738 927 D. 189 20.5 
Per cent. of exps........ 79.6 68.9 I 10.7 : 


There was a loss in net earnings, the very large increase 
in expenses more than meeting the gain in gross earnings. 
The result of the year was as follows: 








IR RB oa oa. od 0 ic cndnccsbioesbpensbhass- caddees $270,072.35 

I Ris ae 6a is oc0cccnnncncedaadeetee oann.csan chek 2,325.76 

OR vinicss .s'enuscce<cde.cdeehasaeey, kan eee $272,398.11 
re tee et SE PON $117,756.81 
Dividend, 2% percent.. ...............0. 153,405.00 

—- —_-_- 271,161.81 

GIS nike ccitncecatarnethginwiebeRhewehbak kkass $1,236.30 


The expenses include a number of charges for improve- 
ments, new buildings, etc. The amount expended on con- 
struction account for the extension of the road was $163,- 
645.39, which will not be charged until its completion. 
‘The amount expended on equipment account for new loco- 
motives, cars and shop tools was $97,656.14. Three locomo- 
tives and 145 freight cars were bought. 

There were used in renewals 3,470 tons steel rails and 304 
tons iron rails. There are now 143.75 miles of track laid 
with steel. 


New Haven & Derby. 
This company owns aline from New Haven, Conn., to 


Ansonia, 13 miles, Its report is for the year ending Sept. 30. 
The general account is as follows : 


WIS 5 5 ic Gpdnteeécaik’ saepansenh > SESE Bes omnes donee $447,100 
vc en icin ds suds, soho DORA aed oan oak Seen ean 525,000 
CO OE TONE TENOR. 6... « oinciisin sid coe diis cecdatades seneres 72,258 
IRs oo .0.ocincncn .caceuciccbedscienseshemers 15,760 
PR ix eccce. ox 2c0 basa Duah Seebe. -nedageallenenrt ame 90,840 
| AEE PE EMER TE ne Re eee ET ee $1,150,958 
gs RENEE EA IA RILN. Shes $1,116,345 
Accounts receivable...............eceeeeeees 2,624 
PEE const Kativsneckckacbbenaen Hh nkuns 15,902 
MN oss loess’ es weasdacde. sbacssebaaahene 16,087 
1,150,958 





The funded debt consists of $300,000 first-mortgage bonds 
and $225,000 ond-mortgage bonds, all bearing 7 per 
cent. interest. he second-mortgage bonds are guaranteed 
by the citv of New Haven. 

The traffic was as follows : 














1881-82. 1880-81. Increase. P.c 

WO orien. cecesrcscce 54,853 51,799 3,054 5.9 
Passengers carried......... .197,749 157,783 39,966 25.3 
Tons freight carried......... 127,192 115,584 11,608 10.0 

Both passengers and freight show a large increase. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 

1881-82. 188081. Inc. or Dec. P.c 

Freight ° $90.349 $83,457 I. $6,892 8.2 
Passengers........ -. 70,277 58,931 I. 11,346 19.2] 
aera 5,776 5.176 1 600 11.5 

IN gies. Sins one oxeewns .$166,402 $147,564 I. $18,838 12.8 
oT eer ee 88,013 99,297 D. 11,284 11.4 

Net earnings ............ 78,389 $48,267 I. $30,122 62.4 
Gross earn. per mile....... 12,800 11.351 I. 1,449 12.8 
N i oe A eau) we 5,065 3.713 I. 2,352 62.4 
Per cent. of expenses..... 52.89 67.27 D. 14.38 .. 


The earnings showed a large increase and the decrease in 
expenses was remarkable, making a very large gain in net 
earnings. 

The disposition of net earnings was as follows : 


eee Pe ie ee $78,389 
SI iss i 5 4.caenKahabacnnieeccciwessy Kae icned $27,314 
INIPPOVEMROME GE TORE 2... os .cceece cies sccscnss 24,283 
ROW GIIIE cos cack sondciresastmee asuonannen 11,637 

—-— 63,234 

ici. 60cs 140 deaseresee/ scenes hechataseeusseenel $15,155 


About half the amount paid for improvements was for 
new steel rails. The rest was for widening the road-bed, new 
bridges and new buildings. 

In addition to the improvements, the property of the 
road has been kept in good repair, and is believed to be in 
as serviceable condition as at any previous time. It is the 
volicy of the directors to continue the improvements novw 
being prosecuted as rapidly as the income of the road will 
permit, 





Old Colony. 


This company’s lines cover the whole of Southeastern Mas- 
sachusetts, and extend to the west and north of Boston as 
far as Fitchburg and Lowell, the company now operating a 
greater mileage than any other company in Massachusetts. 
They are as follows : 








OURO Oy EOIN BE Seo, os scent as oss: abaahoasene 67.79 
South Braintree by Middleboro to Somerset Junction. .... 37.60 
South Braintree to Plymouth .............0..4 seecceee ces 25.94 
Braintree by Cohasset to Kingston............... 32.36 
Cape Cod Line, Middleboro to Provincetown........ ...... 85.77 
.. Total. counted as main line owned................2.++ 249.46 
Nine short branches and connections......... .........00. 55.79 
IIL ois Sia 3 6 eee ies ee as 305.25 
Boston. Clinton, Fitchburg & New Bedford system, 
. Sed: 
Fitchburg ce tc OE TEC ETT 1.02 
South Framingham to Lowell..........--.-+-s++e-++ee 26.12 
Patehawwh Ge WeONIGOE c.. ...04c55c0cs.2ciseecteecceve 1517 
even short branches and connections................ 19.14 — 
Fall River Railroad, leased. ...... ....0..s.eecueeesqecsueee 12°00 
TON 555 SS eet 468.70 


The fompany also owns the Fall River, Warren & Provi- 


dence road, 5.79 miles, worked separately ; trains from its 
Fitchburg line run over the Boston & Albany track from 
South Framingham to Boston. It owns a controlling inter- 
est in the Old Colony Steamboat Company, whose lines run 
from Fall River and Newport to New York, and a large in- 
terest in the Nantucket & Cape Cod Steamboat Company. 
It works the Union Freight Railroad, which connects its 
tracts with those of the other roads entering boston. The 
report is for the year ending Sept. 30. 

The equipment consists of 115 locomotives ; 225 passenger 
and 43 baggage cars; 902 box, 40 stock, 644 platform, 72 
six-wheel stone, 1,192 coal and gravel and 6 caboose cars. 

The general account is as follows: 


DIE: 5s Sniciniccacee pianndtedaseeti  shsbsvndabascoee 7,533,800.9 

TE co ER LE: EE TRE IO I ED 5,324,000,00 

Bills, accounts and balances....................4+2+ 1,277,176.26 

Improvement account. ............2..-- seccssecees 85,719.27 

yh Gcahabhaean hs cccds6-ho ap enke) Sevens hein 762,515.67 
I site: «iv icsiesee biti h wre Gaited doi nth nial tain ae $14,983,211.20 

Road and equipment............. +. $12, 267,594.91 

Old Colony Steamboat Co.... ....... ‘ 725,500.00 

Nantucket & Cape Cod Steamboat Co 15,340.83 

Railroad stocks, etc.................. 503,583.00 

Ds 5x hice anas sake chnsiag-dhie 286,987.55 

Materials... .... ... a pe et ATS 390,443.37 


632,031.35 
161,730.21 
—_— ~$14,983,211.20 
There was no change in stock or bonds during the year. 
The cost of road and ¢quipment has been increased by 
$281,937.21, the increase having been paid for from income. 
The traffic for the year was as follows: 








Train-miles: 1881-82. 1880-81. Increase. P.c, 
ee 1.493.221 1,458,961 34,260 2.3 
BTOIGRE..... 22550 see cee 887,849 817.332 F517 8.6 
Service........ ‘ 460,837 378,547 82,290 21.7 

oe eee 2,841,907 2,654,840 187,067 7.0 
Passengers carried..... 6.593.471 5,924,030 669,441 11.3 
Passenger-imiles........ 100,460,413 89,187,583 11,272,830 12.6 
Tons freight carried.... 1,552,616 1,441,618 110.898 7.7 
_ . . a aaa 58,349,479 53,794,401 4,555,078 8.5 


Av. train-load: 
Passengers, No... ..... 
Freight, tons........... 66 _ ree are “ons 

Of the passenger-miles 21.5 per cent. and of the ton-miles 
39.8 per cent. were of business to and from other roads 
The passenger trainload was very large, especially fora 
road with so large a mileage of branches. The traffic shows 
a very considerable increase. 

The earnings for the 4 were as follows: 


67 61 6 98 











1-82. 1880-81. Increase P.c 
Passengers........... ... $2,107,750 $1,912,926 $193,824 10.1 
ee See 1,774,644 1,609,395 165249 10.3 
IRS. cc apn cubobapininn 157,628 138,966 18,6€2 13.4 
Rents and miscellaneous.. 86,236 84.161 2,075 2.5 
MN ss). 4) ae abhe's $4,126,258 $3.746,448 $379,816 101 
Expenses........... ..... 2,820,809 2,499.601 321.208 12.9 
Net earnings... ... $1,305,449 $1.246,847 $58,602 4.7 
Gross earn. permile...... 817 8,229 588 7.1 
Net si Ris tee 2.789 2,739 50 621.8 
Per cent. of exps. ....... 68.36 66.72 1.64 


Expenses include taxes, which were $140,737.74 last year, 
against $108,153.85 in the previous year. The taxes last 
year were nearly 5 per cent. of the total expenses. 

The increase in earnings was large, but lefta very fair gain 
in net earnings. 

The income account was as fullows: 

Net earnings.... aa ean 
Interest accrued...... . “ 
Less interest received.... ..... .. . 








ve ceeseess+s§1,305,448.57 
$345,207.95 
77,498.90 








Balance of interest.............. .$267,709.05 
ee IE FETE ae ae 449,587.95 
Loss on Union Freight R.R .. .......... 201.88 
Dividends, 6% per cent.........-......-.. 489,697.00 
Credited improvement account... ...... 95,000.00 





1,302,195.88 
Turplus for the year $3,252.69 
Surplus, Oct. 1, 1881 § 


Surplus, Oct. 1, 1882 $762,515.67 

During the year 4,000 tons of steel rails and 256,162 new 
ties were used in renewals. About 300 miles of the road are 
now laid with steel. 

Six new engines were built and two old ones broken up. 
There were 22 new passenger cars, 80 box and 200 coal cars 
built or bought, and 20 old passenger cars sold. 

The improvement account is as follows: 

RE Re ES nos, avis, 4xeewdwabekeshaconayes $159,867.44 
PDE on akccccsvecusccenscnecebidsbases aa 6,000.00 
Charged froma CRFMIMGS.......cccccscccccccscce cocccscee 95,000.00 








i hiinccsh She hie see edict. (ceeavasseitea cman $260,867.44 
South Abington improvement ............. $11,369.32 
DL SN Asascxrccsesucenadvecs soncees 63.778.85 
je tere 100,000.00 

———_ 175,148.17 

nen, Che 8 BIG oi inves ins ces cstesseads dtcen . $85,719.27 


The report says: ‘‘To provide for the growing business of 
the company, a further increase will be necessary in the 
next year, and contracts have already been made for new 
cars and engines. The amount, however, will not probably 
exceed one-half of that expended the past year. Advant- 
age has been taken of the present low price of steel rails to 
contract for 5,000 tons for the ensuing year. : 

‘* New stations have been built at Central avenue, Bridge- 
water Iron Works, Pratt’s Junction, West Leominster and 
South Fitchburg, and extensive repairs made on passenger 
stations at Boston and Taunton, and the work begun last 
year at South Abington has been completed. Land has been 
purchased at Taunton fora freight yard, which has been 
partly filled and prepared for use, with about 9,600 ft. of 
side tracks, and an expensive grading done at Framingham 
upon lands leased from the Boston, Clinton, Fitchburg & 
New Bedford Railroad, to be used for freight purposes. The 
second track between Somerset Junction and the tunnel at 
Fall River has been nearly completed, with the exception of 
some land damages to be paid; a second track on the main 
line has been extended from Braintree to Randolph, and 
from Attleboro Junction to Taunton. The cost of all the 
improvements has been charged to expenses, or to the im- 
provement account reserved in previous years for such pur- 
poses. The company has now about 23 miles of double 
track out of 50 miles between Boston and Fall River, and 
the directors contemplate the necessity witbin a few years 
of completing the double track for the whole distance. It 
can probably be done out of income without int«rfering 
with reasonable dividends. The increase of business to the 
Cape district may also make necessary the extension of the 
double track to Middleboro, about 24 miles, and some grad- 
ing has already been done for this purpose. Under author- 
ity of chapter 19 of the acts of the Legislature of 1882, a 
connecting track has been constructed between the main 
line and’ the South Shore Branch in Braintree, and a new 
railroad has been built under the general railroad law from 
the main line in Raynham to the terminus of the Whitten- 
ton Branch in Taunton. This last road is intended to be a part 


00 | of the main line between Boston and Taunton, New Bedford 


and Fall River, passing through the Wales street station in 
Taunton, It bas been thoroughly built, with a double track 
of steel rails, and no crossings of highways at grade except 





near stations. There are still some land damages to be paid 
and station buildings to be constructed near the Whittenton 
wills. Under a contract with the city of Boston the work of 
raising the railroad over D street has been commenced. Its 
amg le cost will be $35,000; of this sum $28,460 15 has 
een charged off this year. It is an expensive work, but 
will probably forever prevent any grade crossing of the 
railroad between Dorchester avenue and Dorchester street. 

‘During the year a lease for ninety-nine years has been 
taken of the Fall River Railroad, between Fall River and 
New Bedford, under the provisions of chapter 62 of the acts 
of 1882. The Boston, Clinton, Fitchburg and New Bedford 
Railroad bas exercised its option to share in this lease. The 
rental is to be 30 per cent of the gross earnings. Nearly all 
the stock and a major part of the bonds of the Fall River 
Railroad Company are held by or in the interest of this com- 
pany. The business of the Fall River line to New York has 
been prosperous during the year, and a dividend of 8 per 
cent on the shares of the steamboat company, owned by this 
corporation has been received. The new steamship ‘ Pil- 
grim’ is nearly completed, and will be placed on the line 
next year. A new freight steamboat has also been built and 
will be ready for business by Jan. 1, 1883. It now seems 
that the investment of this company in the stock of the 
Steamboat Company will prove satisfactory. 

‘*The land on Fourth street, in Boston, taken as stated in 
the last report, has been paid for, and a very important 
contract has been made with the South Boston Iron Com- 
pany, which is the owner of nearly all the land available for 
railroad purposes between Fourth street, in Boston, and Fort 
Point channel. About 40,000 feet of land most nece 
for our use have been purchased and conveyed to the com- 
pany, and the option has been secured for the purchase of 
all the remaining land of the South Boston Iron Company 
upon advantageous terms. If the increase of business should 
make it necessary the company can become the owners, at 
a fair price, of about four acres of land in the immediate 
vicinity of the railroad and well situated for its business. 

‘Notes having more than one year to run have been is- 
sued during the year to nearly the extent authorized the 
last year, and it may be necessary during the coming year, 
for the convenient transaction of the business of the com- 
pany, to issue such notes; and the directors ask for authority 
to issue notes or bonds to an amount not exceeding $500, . 
The attention of stockholders is called to the fact that the 
balance of interest paid has been reduced the past year by 
the sum of $41,457.70 

‘Of all the expenditures made in the past year nothing 
has been charged to construction, except for the purchase of 
land and for the cost of the railroad from Raynham to 
Taunton, including y eo at Taunton. These charges 
amount to $287,364.60. The construction account ‘ies 
been reduced by the sum of $5,427.39, received from the 
Boston, Clinton, Fitchburg & New Bedford Railroad Com- 
pany for its proportion of the cost of the Whittenton Brancb. 
Many of the expenditures made have increased the value of 
the property. The business of the company has been pros- 
perous, but with the uncertainty of the future, the directors 
have considered it the wisest policy to pay out of the 
income, so far as possible, for all improvements made. If 
the present business continues this can do no harm. If, as is 
not improbable, there shall be a diminution in the amount of 
the business, it will be easier to pay dividends and interest 
upon the present stock and debt than upon an increased 
amount of capital. The dividend was increased in July to 344 
per cent. which can probably be maintained in future at the 
same rate, unless unforeseen accidents prevent. A consider- 
able sum has been expended in the year upon the improve- 
ment of the property, and if necessity should require the 
expenses can be reduced in future years without impairing 





Eastern. 





This company’s statement to the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion for the year ending Sept. 30 last, shows a total of 283.47 
miles worked, of which 118.33 miles are owned and 165.14 
miles leased. There was no change in mileage during the 
year. 

The equipment consists of 102 locomotives; 172 nger 
and 44 baggage, mail and express cars; 1,880 freight cars 
and 76 service cars. 

The general account is as follows: 





NR cas castsdicbicesmestas boasts c8 bee bbeaeene $4,997 600.00 
DD |... o5.5« snekanvenssansacpsenbs eieedeansene 13,624,005.50 
Unfunded debt, including current accounts and 
Ec... cnc cetecbace date” nea hsed ya anenl $ 1,412,909.95 
UI isccias-condsd cede soncens sped snenedbanne $20,034,515.45 
Road and equipment....... ...  ....-. $8,812,823,14 
Other property. . 2.2.2.0 cesccecreses 1,353,957.81 
Cash and cash assets .... ............ 780,081.54 
PEE DN ca dhowsscvesense 40 ocean 9,087 652.96 
—_— ——— 20,034,515.45 


There was no change in stock or funded debt during the 


year. 
The traffic for the year was as follows: 


1881-82. 1880-81. te or Pee. ¥.¢ 
Train miles..... ....... 2,573,193 2,367,488 I. 205,705 7 
Passengers carried..... 5,664,087 5,795,150 I. 808,937 14.0 
Passenger miles....... 93,871,712 83,411,100 1.10.460,612 12.5 
Tons freight carried... 1,257,699 1,124,286 L S 133,413 11.9 
Peer 68,479,129 63,099,873 I. 5,379,25 8.5 

Av. receipt: . 

Per paas.-aie ain ah once 1.881 cts. 1.931 cts. D. 0.050ct. 2.6 
Per ton-mile.... ..... . 2.035 cts. 2.058cts. D. 0.023ct. 1.1 


There were 2,135,572 passengers carried to Boston an 
2,101,020 from that city, these numbers including season- 
ticket passengers 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 








1881-82. 1880-81. ne, Oe . 

Passenger Dep't... ..... $1,995,057 $1,732.351 I. $172, .9 
Freight Dep't... SAERSRPRS 1,298,448, 1. 96,613 7.5 
Miscellaneous.... .....-- 63,475 I. 39,484 63.0 
EP are ry $3,403,077 $3,094,274 I. $308,803 10.0 
Expenses. . 2,292,967 1,969,673 I. 323,294 16.4 
Net earnings....... $1,110,110 $1,123,601 D. $14,491 1.3 
Gross earn. per mile..... 12,005 10,916 I. 1,089 10.0 
Net * zy pms 3,916 3,967 D. 51 1.3 
Per cent of exps ......- 67.38 63.65 L. BW .... 


The large increase in earnings was accompanied by a very 
considerable increase in expenses, the result being a slight 
loss in net earnings. 

The iesult of the year was as follows : 








Net earnings, as above...........-s002+ eesessees : $1,110,109.67 
AMEDD, «st cecat er tastes dete wat dha tenes $218,320.90 
eccccovcersseceseeses ‘2 te 

Interest.........55 ssoee 902,708.71 

Surplus for the year......--.---+eee00- sree sere $217,340.96 


During the year 1,991 tons of steel rails and 835 tons of 
iron rails were used in renewals. 

The average number of persons employed by the company 
was 2.561, or about 9 men per mile of > 

During the year 2 passengers, 8 employés and 17 others 
were killed; 26 passengers, 28 employés and 18 others in- 
jured, a total of 27 killed and 72 injured. 

The company reports no less than 61 railroad and 165 
highway crossings at grade on its lines, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THe Rar. RoaD GazettE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
Eprror RarLRoaD GAZETTE. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subject 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
pecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published 





Advertisements.--We wish it distinctly wnderstood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umMNs We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important fo 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, out it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 








EFFECT OF FREE CANALS ON RAILROAD 
TRAFFIC. 





At the election last week, there was a very large 
majority in favor of the amendment to the constitu- 
tion of New York which provides for the abolition 
of tolls on the state canals and their maintenance 
hereafter by taxation. The old constitutional pro- 
vision limited the expenditures for maintenance in 
any one year to the revenue of the canal in the 
previous year. This was an absurd limitation, as it 
was possible that the revenue some year might be less 
than the amount absolutely necessary to keep the 
canal open the next year, and then of course there 
could be no revenue the next year, and the canal must 
remain closed ever after. Between this mischievous 
limitation, however, and the taxation of the whole 
state to pay part of the cost of canal transportation is 
a great step, which, however, has been taken, and 
the canal hereafter will be free to all who may wish 
to use it. 

What will be the effect of this abolition of tolls on 
the railroads of the state? We can only know by 
examining the course of business on the canal and 
the railroads when reductions of tolls have been made 
previously. 

For this last step of tne total abolition of tolls on 
the canal only completes the course begun years ago 
and heretofore more than two-thirds accomplished. 
There have been successive reductions in the tolls on 
the principal freights for which the railroads compete, 
and the entire abolition of tolls on some of them. 
The history of these reductions we are not able to 
give in detail, but the toll on grain previous to 1869 
amounted to about 6 cents a bushel, before 1877 it was 
2 cents a bushel, and since 1876 it has been 1 cent a 
bushel. On grain, therefore, which is the chief canal 
freight for which the railroads compete, five-sixths 
of the reduction which will be finished next year by 
the abolition of the toll has been accomplished for 
six years. 

How much the tolls have been reduced already may 
be gathered from the yearly income from tolls in suc- 
cesive years, which has been : 


Year. Receipts. | Year. Receipts. 
| See . $4,050,358 1875 ............. 2. $1,925.996 
(| re ee MET PAD FEO onc ccevccce ccas 1,487,333 
WE sksetancce. ateae Ss 3} cy 1,053,361 
BO cask asctcarccets BAO ISO | BTS 0... cscs ces 988,651 
7) ERS Or 2,843,552 | 1870... ......ccccees 921,253 
BIR, casck se Cicn cow swhs | MITES 550 <ccoccwwass 1,200,135 
; 3,082,452 1881 818,265 
|. Sree 2,947,973 


The average yearly revenue since the reduction of 
tolls in 1877 has been a trifle less than $1,000,000. 
During the six years previous, with the higher tolls, 
the average income had been $2,560,000. Thus the 
reduction after 1876 proved to be one and a half times 
greater than that now made by the abolition of tolls. 
A million dollars a year is the full extent of the con- 
tribution now made by the state toward paying the 
cost of transportation by canal. Reductions in rates 
by the railroads on the traffic for which the canals 
compete, amounting in the aggregate to a million of 
dollars a year, will fully offset the abolition of tolls, 
and enable them to command as large a share of the 
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traffic as before. Indeed, this is an exaggeration, as 
there is a considerable canal traffic for which the rail- 
roads have hardly competed at all; and it is only the 
tolls on the competitive traffic that they will need to 
offset by reductions in rates in order to be able to com- 
pete with the boats as well as ever. As they were 
able to meet the reduction in tolls on grain from 6 to 
2 cents a bushel, and again from 2 cents to 1, and 
since the last reduction was made have carried a much 
larger proportion of the grain going to the seaboard 
than ever before, itis hardly probable that this final 
reduction of 1 cent more will destroy or seriously 
affect the grain traffic by rail. On the rail receipts of 
1879, which are the largest so far, a reduction of one 
cent a bushel would -have cost the three railroads 
carrying to New York less than $800.000; as the effect 
of a reduction in canal rates would be felt at every 
Atlantic port to some extent, however, it may be said 
that the reduction of a cent a bushel: would apply to 
all rail grain delivered to Atlantic ports. The largest 
amount of this was 212,000,000 bushels, in 1880, and 
one cent a bushel on this would amount to $2,120,000. 

It is not to be expected, however, that the canal 
rates will be reduced as much as the tolis have been. 
They will not be reduced at all if the boatmen can 
help it. If there are large shipments aud rail rates 
are maintained they can getas high rates as before, 
and if so they will certainly doit. And it is probable 
that the chief effect of the abolition of tolls will be 
the increasing of the income of the boatmen. They 
have for some time complained that their business has 
been unprofitable. The contribution by the state of 
the cost of maintaining the canal will probably make 
it profitable a little longer, provided the railroad 
companies keep the peace among themselves; but 
with the number of railroads between New York and 
Buffalo doubled, we must expect the canals as well as 
the railroads to suffer, in amount of traffic if not in 
rates, by the additional competition. 
A cent a bushel is but a small amount in the fluc- 
tuations of railroad rates. Even when rates are firmly 
maintained, the railroads sometime charge 9 cents 
and sometimes 14 cents for carrying a bushel of grain 
from Buffalo to New York. They certainly will not 
be driven from the business by the necessity of reduc- 
ing the rate one cent per bushel. 
The traffic for which the railroads and the canal 
compete is chiefly grain. The shipments of grain 
from Buffalo and Oswego by canal, and the receipts 
to tidewater by canal, have been, in bushels, for the 
past 12 years : 

Grain Movement by Canal. 


Buffalo and Buffalo and 


Oswego Tidewater Oswego Tidewater 
Year. shipments. receipts. Year. shipments. receipts. 
1871 59,313,946 55,609,658 | 1877....49,184,072 48,083,000 
1872 4.063.044 53,863,909 62,561,000 






. 62,242,041 
3,077,999 49,060,180 59,094,° 
1874....49,782,911 51,463,861 
1875....40,594,302 39,531,494 
1876 ...32,966,°72 31,766,400 

Down to Nov. 11 this year, the Buffalo shipments 
had been 22,423,170 bushels this year against 35,- 
474,175 last, and the New York receipts by canal were 
18,617,199 bushels this year, against 32,114,923 last. 

The canal shipments cannot be said to have been re- 
duced by the competition of the railroads except in 
the years of long and desperate railroad wars, namely, 
in 1876 and 1881; they were larger on the average in 
the five years ending with 1881, including that year of 
the worst railroad war, than in the five years ending 
with 1875, when there was no such season of very low 
rail rates—56,600,000 in the last and 52,000,000 in the 
first five years ; and the largest grain shipments ever 
made by canal were in 1880. 

It is true that the canal shipments are a smaller 
proportion of the total New York receipts than they 
used to be. This is partly due to the fact that while 
flour receipts have increased immensely, shipments of 
flour by canal have virtually ceased. In 1871 the canal 
delivered flour equivalent to 1,460,842 bushels at tide- 
water; in 1881 only 49,500 bushels, and meanwhile the 
total flour receipts of New York increased from 
18,596,447 to 26,777,986. The receipts by canal were 
thus less than one-fifth of 1 per cent. of the whole in 
1881, against nearly § per cent. in 1871. But in grain, 
while there is some increase in canal receipts, there isa 
much greater one in rail receipts. Of grain and flour 
together the receipts by rail were about 34,000,000 
bushels in 1871, 55,800,000 in 1874, 64,200,000 in 1876, 
90,300,000 in 1878, 106,000,000 in 1879, 95,000,000 in 
1880, and 101,600,000 in 1881. 

The canal has remained important, but compara- 
tively it is less important than it used to be. 

There is an important lumber traffic on the canal, 
sometimes greater than the grain traffic, and the ship- 
ments of coal, ore, salt, etc., are considerable; but for 


56,972,800 
71,089,815 
38,290,405 


i {NOVEMBER 17, 1882 


any effect on shipments, Grain spipments, if any- 
thing, will be increased by the abolition of tolls. 





THE NEW YORK PENAL CODE UPON RAIL: 
ROADS. 





The new penal code goes into operation throughout 
New York state on the first of December. It contains 
a number of provisions affecting railroad management, 
many of which are practically important to railroad 
men within the state, and are not without interest 
elsewhere, as suggesting peints for new legislation. 
We give the substance of all portions of the code 
which relate distinctively to the operation of railroads: 
and this amounts to a bird’s-eye view of the entire penal 
law affecting them specially. 

For this code is designed to be a complete and ex- 

haustive compend of the whole criminal law of the 
state. As originally framed it expressly forbade any 
punishment being inflicted, authority for which could 
not be found in the code; but an amendment made at 
the last moment somewhat qualifies this feature. For 
practical purposes, however, it may be regarded as de- 
claring the whole law of crimes and punishments. It 
is one of a series of five codes, the preparation of 
which was commenced immediately after the adoption 
of the constitution of 1846, and under its direction. A 
board of three commissioners—Messrs. David Dudley 
Field, William Curtis Noyes and Alexander W. Brad- 
ford—had charge of preparing the draft; and their re- 
port of the penal code was submitted to the Legisla- 
ture at the session of 1865. It lay along time await- 
ing consideration, but was recently brought to use as 
the basis of the comprehensive law which has been 
passed; the various penal laws enacted between 1865 
and the present time have been carefully collated and 
interwoven by a committee of the Legislature. The 
code, as now enacted, contains some new legislation; 
but is for the most part a reproduction in simpler form 
and modern, lucid language, of the substance of the 
heterogeneous, conflicting and often unintelligible 
statutes previously in force. 
To speak now of the portions particularly affecting 
railroads: Provisions aiming at protecting 
the property of the companies from _ injury, 
and their business and operations from interference 
are quite numerous. Various forms of malicious in- 
juries, such as displacing a rail, tie or switch, dis- 
turbing a bridge, culvert, or embankment, obstruct- 
ing the track, discharging a firearm or throwing a 
missile at a train or locomotive, are punished by im- 
prisonment for not more than three years or by fine 
not exceeding $250, or if safety of any person is endan- 
gered, by imprisonment for not more than ten years. 
Laying explosives to blow up a car is severely punish- 
able. And there is a general provision as to mali- 
cious injuries to property of all sorts which will cover 
injuries to railroad property not specified distinctly. 
For an outsider to advise an employé to leave the 
service of the company because he is required to wear 
a uniform, or to assume the uniform of an employé 
without authority, or to personate an officer or em- 
ployé in acts which they have special authority to 
perform, is punishable. Railroad cars are ranked 
with dwelling houses in the laws defining arson, 
burglary, and larceny; that is to say, burning a car, 
or breaking into one at night is punishable substan- 
tially as if the structure were a dwelling; though 
more or less severely according as there are persons 
within or not. 

Misconduct of employés of all grades is covered by a 
special provision under which an employé who be- 
comes intoxicated during the discharge of any of his 
duties may be punished, irrespective of any mischief 
resulting ; and by a general one making punishable 
any wilful violation or omission of duty on the part of 
any railroad officer, agent or servant whatever. 

Engineers are affected by several provisions intended 
to secure the public against unskillful or careless man- 
agement of locomotives. No person can be employed 
as engineer or engine driver on any locomotive who 
cannot read the time-tables and ordinary handwriting : 
both the officer of the company who hires such dis- 
qualified man, and the man who, being unable to read. 
acts as engineer, are liable to punishthent. So is an 
engineer who neglects to ring the bell or sound the 
whistle, as directed by law, at any railroad crossing. 
There are several prohibitions against carrying too 
much steam. Simply to allow, in managing any 
steam boiler, the generation of a higher pressure than 
the inspector's certificate permits, is a misdemeanor. 
If allowing excessive steam results in bursting the 
boiler, and if any person is killed, the engineer in 
charge is guilty of manslaughter (punishable by im- 








none of these shipments do the railroads compete as 
they do for grain. Tolls were taken off from some} 











articles of merchandise some time ago, with scarcely 


prisonment from one year to fifteen, and fine of not 
more than $1,000); but if the casualty only endangers 
human life, the mismanagement is a misdemeanor. 
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Carriage of passengers receives some special atten- 
tion. A company, and any officer individually at 
fault, which runs cars which are not so constructed 
as to prevent a passenger falling between the cars 
when in motion is punishable; and so is any officer of 
employé who takes part in placing any description or 
baggage or freight car behind a passenger car in a 
train. Refusing, without just cause, to receive and 
carry any passenger is a misdemeanor; and excluding 
any citizen of the state (that is, by modern laws, any 
person born or naturalized in the United States and 
residing in the state) from equal enjoyment of railroad 
accommodations or facilities is punishable by a fine of 
from $50 to $500. In behalf of the companies the code 
declares that violence used by a conductor and per- 
sons assisting him in expelling a passenger who re- 
fuses to obey a lawful and reasonable regulation 
shall not be deemed a punishable assault, provided 
the train has first been stopped, and the force used is 
not more than is sufticient to expel the passenger with 
a due regard to his personal safety. Nothing is said 
of putting passengers off for non-payment of fare. 
but groundless refusal to pay is probably considered a 
species of refusal to obey a regulation. A passenger 
who rides on a locomotive, or freight or wood car 
without leave, or jumps on a train while in motion, is 
punishable. 

Making false railroad tickets is forgery in the third 
degree. And stealing genuine tickets is larceny, even 
though they have not yet been issued, provided they 
are complete ; and whether the price at which such 
tickets are usually sold is more or less than $25 deter- 
mines whether the stealing is grand or petty larceny. 
There are somewhat extensive and complex provisions, 
which, however do not depart materially from the ex- 
isting law, for preventing fraudulent and unauthorized 
sales of tickets, and especially conspiracies for selling 
them. 

Officers or agents of railroads who give out false 
bills of lading or receipts for merchandise, thus en- 
abling the holder to perpetrate a fraud by representing 
that he has ownership or control of the merchandise 
mentioned in the document, when in fact he has not, 
or who issue duplicate receipts without marking them 
‘**duplicate,” are punishable by imprisonment not 
more than a year, and fine of not more than $1,000. 
There are stringent penalties for unauthorized sales or 
pledges of merchandise covered by railroad receipts, 
and railroad men who (except in obedience to legal 
process) deliver such merchandise to claimants, unless 
the receipt is surrendered, or was plainly marked “ not 
negotiable” or unless, in case of partial delivery, a 
memorandum thereof is indorsed on the receipt, are 
punishable by a year’s imprisonment and $1,000 
fine. 

Confining or carrying animals without necessary 
air, food, water and shelter, by whomsoever done, is 
punishable; and so is transporting them by railroad un- 
der arrangements by which they are confined in cars 
for more than 24 consecutive hours without unloading 
for rest, water and food, unless when storm or inevit- 
able accidents prevents; and in computing the 24 
hours each company must reckon the time during 
which the animals may have been contined on a con- 
necting road. 

It ought perhaps to be mentioned that wherever, in 
this sketch, an offense is simply termed a ‘‘ misde- 
meanor,” or is described as ‘‘ punishable,” the general 
law of the State allows a year’s imprisonment in 
county jail, or a fine of not more than $500, or both. 

Readers of Guiteau’s trial will understand what 
knotty questions lawyers could raise were a passenger 
to be shot in the cars and were to die after the train 
had borne him to another county. Any such question 
is set at rest for New York state by a law closely con- 
nected with the penal code, which declares that 
whenever a crime is committed on board a railroad 
train, or in respect to the lading of one, jurisdiction to 
try the offender is in any county through which the 
train’s journey lies or where it ends. 


DISCHARCED EMPLOYES. 


At the late meeting of the Associatiou of American 
Railroad Superintendents, the following resolution 
was adopted : 

** Resolved, That this Association recommend its members 
not to employ discharged employés of other railroads un- 
less they present a letter from the superintendent of the 


road from which they were discharged, stating the cause of 
such discharge.” 


It does not seem probable that any considerable 
number of those who voted for that resolution could 
have realized its significance and its danger. It was 
adopted, no doubt, upon an assumption to which hu- 
man nature is so prone—that we, the superintendents, 
are always righteous, and you, the discharged em- 
ployés, are not. By righteous we mean what the dic- 
tionary gives as the definition of that word, that is, 











“according with, or performing that which is right; 
yielding to all their due ; just ; equitable.” The same 
book gives ‘upright, just, uncorrupt, virtuous, 
honest, equitable and rightful” as synonyms of 
righteous. Supposing, now, that we reverse the hy- 
pothesis and assume that it will sometimes happen 
that a discharged employé is upright, disposed 
to do justice, is not corrupt, is virtuous, honest, 
equitable and rightful, and that he has been employed 
and has incurred the displeasure of a superintendent 
or other officer of a railroad, who, instead of being 
upright, inclines to moral obliquity, is unjust, corrupt- 
ible, selfish, dishonest and wrongful, would it be a 
very violent assumption, or far from the condition of 
things as they sometimes actually exist? In such a 
case would it not be the greatest injustice to say to 
such an employé that you will not be permitted by 
the Superintendents’ Assoviation to earn a living by 
your occupation unless you can get a letter from such 
a superintendent as has been described, ‘‘ stating the 
cause of your discharge?” Did the gentlemen who 
voted for the resolution realize how grave a thing it is 
to take away from a man the privilege and the oppor- 
tunity of earning a support for himself and his fam- 
ily in the only occupation in which he is skilled ? 

They may say that there are no such unrighteous 
superintendents as are described above. Perhaps 
not, but if they say that all railroad officers are 
so wise and just and incorruptible that they can 
safely be trusted with power to prevent those they 
employ from earning a living, the reply of every busi- 
ness man who has ever had dealings with railroads 
would be best expressed by thrusting his tongue into 
his cheek, and thereby distending the latter for some 
seconds. In the words of a slang phrase, such an 
assumption is ‘too thin.” No wholesale charges are 
made against the class. Take them altogether it is 
doubtful whether any class of men could be found in 
the community equal to railroad superintendents in 
ability in conducting affairs, acuteness in discerning 
what is right and just in energy and industry. In the 
hands of many of them the rights and the privileges of 
employés would be as scrupulously regarded as they 
would be by any other men that could be found. But 
there is no class of men good enough, wise enough, or 
just enough to be trusted with a power so dangerous 
as that which the Superintendents’ Association has 
assumed in adopting the resolution quoted. 

But even supposing that all superintendents are 
righteous, there would still be great danger of injus- 
tice in such a measure, and an invitation to the cor- 
ruption of those below them. In the nature of things, 
very few superintendents can have personal knowledge 
of the conduct of all employés on their roads. They 
must trust to the reports of their subordinates for their 
knowledge. Supposing now that a foreman of an 
engine-house, for example, should take a dislike or 
prejudice against any of his men, and should report 
one of them for neglect of duty. With a letter stating 
that fact—if the resolution referred to were in force— 
the discharged man would find every road in the 
country barred against his employment. A _ letter 
vouching for a faithful performance of duty would 
therefore then have a pecuniary value to such a man. 
Can the superintendents assert with any degree of 
confidence that their subordinates are all incorrupti- 
ble? More than that, is it at all certain that the sys- 
tem would not be made a means of levying black mail 
by venal officers of high or low degree? 

Or supposing that a railroad company should see 
proper to reduce wages below what their employés 
considered the market rate; with the superintendents’ 
resolution in force, those officers could say that if 
you will not work for the wages offered we will 
discharge you, and will not give you letters stating 
the cause, so that it will be impossible for you to get 
employment elsewhere. Is there any law by which, 
under such circumstances, a man could compel a 
superintendent to give him a letter that would enable 
him to get employment on other roads? The resolu- 
tion does not contemplate either that the discharged 
men shall have any voice in framing letters which 
are to be given. No hearing is allowed in which 
they would in any way be on equal grounds with 
those who thus arbitrarily exercise power. 

The consequences of the doctrine which underlie 
the resolution, if carried out to its ultimate results, 
with the enormous power which combination is 
giving to railroad companies, would be to reduce 
employés to a condition of semi-vassalage in which 
they could earn their bread only by permission of the 
Superintendents’ Association. The resolution has 
behind it a potentiality of oppression which should be 
promptly opposed and resisted by all lawful means, 
and it would be the part of wisdom if the superin- 
tendents should rescind the resolution at the earliest 





opportunity. If the Association means to embark in 





for the action which almost immediately succeeded 
the adoption of the resolution quoted, and by which 
it was declared ‘‘that the future meetings of this 
Association be held with closed doors, unless other- 
wise ordered by vote.” 

This action adds to the other objectionable features 
of the resolution that of secrecy, and gives a sort of 
star-chamber character to the whole business which 
is not creditable to the Association, and which it is 
believed was more accidental than intentional, but 
which is nevertheless unfortunate. 

It may be, and no doubt has been, argued that the 
object of the resolution is to protect railroad com- 
panies from incompetent and negligent employés. 
Considering how large a proportion of the accidents 
are the result of negligence and ignorance, there is no 
doubt good reason for exercising the greatest care in 
selection of men for responsible positions. But the 
need of such care is not sufficient reason for taking a 
step which would be certain ultimately to work very 
great injustice. It must be observed that the resolu. 
tion does not contemplate the doing of any specific 
things which would be an injury to the employés. It 
is not doing certain things which works the evil. 
With the resolution in force, it would only be neces- 
sary to discharge a man and refuse to give him a letter 
‘* stating the cause of such discharge.” He would be 
powerless to compel the giving of such a letter or of 
one in accordance with the facts, and yet without it 
he would find an insuperable barrier in the way of 
getting employment anywhere that the Superintend- 
ents’ Association exercised its influence. It can 
easily be imagined what an effective means this would 
afford to gratify revenge, to exact tribute, and to serve 
every vile and evil purpose that any unprincipled 
wretch in authority might entertain. As stated before, 
the tyranny might not be exercised by the superin- 
tendents themselves, but unscrupulous subordinates 
would soon learn to work the system ‘for all it is 
worth.” 

The resolution is a reversal of the principle recog- 
nized in law, that a person must be considered inno- 
cent until he is proved to be guilty. The superintend- 
ents have said in effect to every discharged man, 
‘You shall be considered guilty until you can prove 
yourself innocent, and our testimony alone will be 
accepted as proof.” It must be remembered, too, that 
the cases are frequent when it becomes a question 
whether railroad superintendents and other officers or 
their employés are responsible for accidents and other 
mishaps. Does any one believe that in such a case an 
ofticer charged with criminal neglect, possibly, would 
be a disinterested judge of the culpability of the very 
person on whose shoulders it is the interest of the 
ofticer that the blame should be placed? Yet this is 
exactly the condition of things that exists after many 
accidents, and yet in such cases the action of the 
Superintendents’ Association would place an insupera- 
ble barrier in the way of an employé getting work who 
was discharged by an officer whose only alternative, 
it may be, was either to place the responsibility for 
great loss of life or property on the shoulders of the 
employé, or assume it himself. If the officer gave a 
letter showing that the subordinate was not at fault, 
it would be an admission of his own guilt. In other 
cases it might work the other way, and no matter 
how culpable the employé has been, to admit it might 
make the company which employed him subject to 
damages, so that in such a case a man red-handed 
with the guilt of his own carelessnsss and neglect 
might be sent out with a certificate of character, in 
order to shield his former employers from the retribu- 
tion of the law. Such a condition of things would be 
a mockery of justice and would be certain sooner or 
later to excite popular indignation, which certainly 
railroad managers should not incur inconsiderately. 

But it may be said that a railroad company should 
certainly protect itself and the public against incom- 
petent and unreliable employés, which, of course, is 
true, and, if it is once clearly established that a man 
is incompetent for any cause, physical, mental or 
moral defect, undoubtedly he ought not to be em- 
ployed. It is his misfortune, and neither railroads nor 
the public should be made to suffer from it. The ob- 
jection which is raised to the action of the Superin- 
tendents’ Association is that its members have consti- 
tuted themselves the legislators, the judge, the jury 
and the witnesses, and they propose to pass sentence 
on those they employ in such way as may suit their 
own sweet wills at any time, and from their judgment 
they allow no appeal. It is not at all certain that it is 
wise, looking at the matter from the railroad point of 
view, not to employ a man again if he has once been 
guilty of neglect, or made a mistake, even though it 
may have been followed by disastrous consequences. 
Some of the best men have had such misfortunes; but 
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if ona fair hearing, before an impartial and intelli- 
gent tribunal, it is shown that a man is incompetent, 
or has some defect of body, mind or moral principle 
which unfits him for the duties of a railroad employé, 
then undoubtedly the fact should be made public, and 
such aman should be compelled to earn a living in 
some other less responsible occupation. To this prob- 
ably no one except men of that kind would object. 
The protest made in this article is against the kind of 
tribunal which the superintendents have established. 
If some arbiter could be appointed, who would hear 
the charges against men, and their defence, and if in 
some such way the incompetence was once fairly es- 
tablished, there would be guvod reason for issuing a 
sort of railroad ukase which would exclude him from 
the duties and responsibilities which railroad employés 
must assume. 

It is not contended, of course, that a railroad officer 
should not have the right or privilege of discharging 
men, either with or without reason; what is objected 
to is the assumption of the power to close the gates of 
all railroads against men who are convicted without a 
hearing, and by judges, jury and witnesses who, in- 
stead of being disinterested, may have the most ur- 
gent reasons for being the very reverse. 

It is a question, too, whether the superintendents 
who adopt a resolution like the one objected to might 
not be compelled by law to give a discharged man a let- 
ter, and be held to a rigid accountability for what they 
say in it, which opens up a vista of legal complication 
not pleasant to contemplate. Altogether this action 
of the superintendents seems to have been at least in- 
considerate, and probably they will be obliged to re- 
consi der it. 


The Speed of Fast Trains in Europe and America. 


A German journal, Die Verkehrszeitung, has recently 
made a comparison of the fast trains of leading countries in 
Europe, to show the speed attained. This is a matter in 
which many take interest, but the various statements made 
from time to time have lacked authority and could hardly 
be trusted as accurata records. The figures which the Ver- 
kehrszeitung gives, however, seem to have been compiled 
from time-tables, either official or the very accurate and 
recent ones published in the German and Foreign Railroad 
Guide compiled iv the German Post-Office Department. We 
have reduced the distances given iu this article from kilo- 
metres to miles, and added to its statement of minutes per 
mile (kilometre), a statement of the speed in miles per hour, 
which will be more readily iutelligible to our readers. The 
speed in all cases is calculated by dividing the length of the 
route by the time between the two terminal stations, includ- 
ing stoppages between : 

Runs of 310 Miles (500 Kilometres, or More. 








Length Miles Minutes 
Route : ofrun, per per 
miles. hour, mile. 
London-Sheffield-Edinburg express...... 416 41 1.464 
Berlin-Cologne express............-.+0005 354% 7 1.625 
Paris-Bordeaux fast train................ 34634 1.650 
Paris-Lyons fast train... ......... ...... 326 Erbs 1.650 
Paris-Marseilles fast................ ose SOO 3424 1.730 
Bodenbach-Vienna express... .... ..... 3354 31.4 1.910 
POC TONITE G6 i. oon isiccce, wesecces 46546 29.4 2.040 
Runs of 248 to 310 Miles (400 to 500 Kilom.). 
Cologne-Bremen-Hamburg courier....... 27714 3344 1.80 
Cracow-Vienna express ...... . 257 274 2.20 
Runs of 186 to 248 Miles (300 to 400 Kilom.). 
London-Salisbury-Plymouth express..... 230 37 1.62 
London-Bristol-Portsmouth express... ... 247 36.6 1.64 
Paris-Longuyon express......... ....... 20746 31.6 1.90 
Hamburg-Cassel courier......... .... . 21534 ~—-80.8 1.95 
Holzminden-Aachen ...................... 208% 30.0 2.01 
NS REE RT RE a ete 218% (29.7 2.U2 
Berlin (Kohlport)-Breslau....... 0 .....-. 12314 29.4 2.04 
*Munich-Nuremberg-Hof...............-. 241 26.7 2.25 
Runs of 124 to 186 Miles (200 to 500 Kilom.). 
Paris-Boulogne-Calais express........... 184% 37.0 1.62 
CPU TIOUAE kp ckcss ewe ceeccs vee 177 35.3 1.70 
Paris-Rouen-Havre fast ........ entstens 14114 33.1 1.81 
Paris-LeMans fast.................000000 131 33.1 1.81 
Bremen-Magdeburg express............ 163 31.7 1.89 
Brussells-Cassel express........... .. 5. 133% 30.6 1.96 
Runs of 62 to 124 Miles (100 to 200 Kilom.). 
London-Sittingbourne- -Dover express. . 78 44.8 1.34 
London-Tunbridge-Dover rem.. Bais . 654 43.5 1.38 
Berlin-Jiiterbog- Dresden courier. .. 116% 38.1 1.57 
London-Norwich express........... «+++ 114 37.0 1.62 
Dresden-Zoffen-Berlin courier. . 34.3 1.75 
Cassel-Frankfort courier... ... ms y 33.9 177 
Breslau-Oderburg courier............--- 32% 32.4 1.25 
pS Ea ee 1 32.4 1.85 
Stargard-Stettin-Berlin........ .......... 15 31.7 1.89 
Daristadt- eS ere 37: 4 34.9 1.72 
Mainz-Aschaffenburg ..............+.+. . 404 30.3 1.98 


The speed made on parts of the longer runs is of course 
greater than the average for the whole. Some of the sec- 
tions on which the greatest speed is made are as follows: 





Length. Miles Minutes 

Section. miles. perhour. per mile. 
Stendal-Lehrte..... 45. 1.33 
Spandau-Siendal.. .... 43.5 1.38 
Hanover-Debisfelte.... ad 43.5 1.38 
Berlin-Falkenberg......... 0.02. sees 6 41.1 1.46 
Be a EE LOR Oe eee 3 41.1 1.46 
Frankfort-Guben .. ............+.+--+ 30 41.1 1.46 
Neustadt-on-Dosse-Spandau.......... .... 40.3 1.49 
Berlin-Luckenwalde ..... ...........- 31 39.5 1.52 
Stettin-Angermiinde.............. veces 42% 37.5 1.60 
Hanover-Cologne.... .....0.0+e2 00 1210208 314 35.9 1.67 
Bertin MMO. 5.50557 a hewesecss ers 51l4 35.6 1.69 


Long runs at fast speed are few, it will be seen, there 
being noroom in Great Britain for what we would call a 
long run here, and fast trains being fewer on the continent, 
and confined chiefly to comparatively short and especially 
important routesiu France and Germany. The London-Edin- 
burg line, 416 miles long, is somewhat shorter than the 


~ * Numerous stoppages and an unfavorable alignment make this 
train slow. 





New York-Buffalo and New York-Pittsburgh lines in this 
country. The London-Edinburgh speed of 41 miles per 
hour is very nearly matched by the New York Central’s 
special Chicago express,ruoning from New York to Buffalo, 
440 miles, in 11 hours, or at the rate of 40 miles an hour, The 
Pennsylvania’s New York & Chicago limited makes the 443 
miles from Jersey City to Pittsburgh in 11 hours and 50 
minutes, or at the rate of 37.4 miles per hour—the latter 
faster time than is made by any Continental train that runs 
more than 300 miles. Indeed, the Fort Wayne’s time for 
the Chicago & New York limited is 35 miles an hour for 468 
miles, and the Chicago limited over the 525 miles of the 
Lake Shore from Buffalo to Chicago runs 34.4 miles an hour 
and makes the tripin 1514 hours. These are very nearly 
the same speed %s that of the fast train over the 536 miles 
between Paris and Marseilles. The fast train on the Michi- 
gan Central makes the 284 miles from Detroit to Chicago 
in 8 hours and 5 minutes, which is 35,1 miles per hour, and 
the Great Western train connecting with it runs 229, miles 
from Windsor to Clifton, in 6 hours and 25 minutes, which is 
35.8 miles an hour. 

On no European route of 200 miles or more named 
above is there a train making as much as 37 miles an hour 
except between London and Edinburg, Berlin and Cologne, 
and London and Plymouth. The list,however,strangely omits 
what is perbaps the most frequented of all—between London 
and Liverpool,on which there certainly are trains that make 
more than 40 miles an hour, and which is from 225 to 250 
miles long by different routes—about the same distance as 
from New York to Boston, New York to Washington, or 
Buffalo to Detroit. 

The best examples we have of trains to match these are 
on these very routes from New York to Washington and 
Boston. Trains now run from New York to Boston, by the 
Shore Line, 232 miles, in 5 hours and 53 minutes, or 391, 
miles per hour, and this includes the ferry transfer at New 
London. On the Springfield line trains take six hours for 
the 234 miles—39 miles per hour. This is not cqualed by 
any English speed given above for a line 200 miles long or 
more, except that between London and Edinburg, but we 
are sure that it is surpassed by some of the trains between 
London and Liverpool. 

During the session of Congress the Pennsylvania last 
season rana limited express, which passed over the 244 
miles between Jersey City and Washington in 5 hours and 
50 minutes, which is at the rate of 413 miles per hour—not 
matched by any European line of equal length in the above 
list. 

Of shorter routes, and parts of routes, there are many in 
Europe on whicb the speed is more than 49 miles an hour, 
and but few here. Our fastest train isone between Jersey 
City and Phbiladelpbia, making the 89 miles by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in 1 hour and 52 minutes, which is 472¢ 
miles per hour, andby the Bound Brook route substantially 
the same time is madc—faster than the speed of any 
European train reported by the Verkehrszeitung. On the 
Boston & Providence Railroad atrain makes the 44 miles 
between Boston and Providence in 57 minutes—461!¢ miles 
an hour—also faster thin any of the above European trains. 
The fastest train over the 142 miles of the New York Cen- 
tral between New York and Albany takes 34; nours for the 
run, making a speed of 40.6 miles an hour. 

Below we tabulate these fast American trains, which will 
render comparison easy with the European trains in the 
tables above : 





Length. Miles Minutes 

Route = ir. per mile. 

Jersey City-Philudelphia.............. 4 1.26 
Boston-Providence. ... Swiaa'6 were a4 4 1.29 
Jersey City-Wasbington......... .... 244 1 5-6 1.43 
New York-Albany... .. ecasniesat one 40.6 1.47 
New York-Buffalo...... se serene 40 1.50 
New York-Boston (Shore L ine).......232 3914 1.52 
New York-Bos:on (via Sprin:zfield)....234 39 1.54 
Jersey City-Pittsburgh..... ... ...... 443 37.4 1.60 
Windsor-Clifton (Great Western)... ..225 35.8 1.68 
Detroit-Chicago.... . . 284 35.1 1.71 
Chicago-Pittsbur; SE Re cee ame 468 35.0 1.71 
Buffalo-Chicago (Lake Shore)... ..020 34.4 1.74 
Chicago-Jersey City (Penna. R. R. )...911 5.6 1.69 





New York-Chicage (N. Y.C. & L. §.)...965 - 

This certainly is not a very bad showing fora new country. 
Possibly one or two English trains equal the fastest 
American speed given above for 50 or 100 miles, but we 
think that none exceeds it, and so far as speed on long 
routes is concerned we make the best showing, though as 
there is more room here for long routes, that perhaps was 
to be expected. Only a few years ago we could not have 
made such a showing. On the continent of Europe also 
there is greater speed, and fast trains on more lines, than 
was attempted five or six years ago. In England, however, 
there has been very little change for many years. The 
maximum, or a rate very near it, was attained there long 
ago, and there have long been very fast trains on many 
routes, wbich apparently has so satisfied the requirements of 
the people and the ambition of the railroad men that little 
effort is made to increase it. 





Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 

Addison & Northern Pennsylvania.—Completed from 
Addison, N. Y., southwest to Westfield, Pa., 26 miles. 
Gauge, 3 ft. 

Chicago & Northwestern.—The.Correctionville Branch is 
extended from Sac City, Ia., westto Maple River, 7 miles. 
The Sioux Rapids Braneh is extended west to Hawarden, 
Ia., 35 miles. 

Chicago & West Michigan.—-Extended from La Porte, 
Ind., south by west to La Crosse, 22 miles. 





East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia,—The Ohio Division 
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has track laid for twenty-two miles north of Careyville, 
Tenn., an extension of 12 miles, Gauge, 5 ft. 

Maryland Central.—Extendel from Loch Raven, Ind., 
north to Glenavon, 4 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Eureka Springs.—Track laid from Seligman, Mo., east by 
south to White River, Ark., 17 miles. 

Mill Creek.—The Dry Creek Branch is completed from 
the main line to Dixie, Wash. Ter., 5 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis.—The Pacific Division is ex- 
tended from Winthrop, Minn., southwest to the Minnesota 
River, 28 miles. 

Minnesota Central.—Extended from Faribault, Minn., 
northeast to Cannon Falls, 28 miles. 

New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—This company reports 
130 miles of track laid between Weehawken, N. J., and 
Syracuse, N. Y., an increase since last report of 93 miles. 

Ohio Central.—Extended from Athens, O., southward to 
Point Pleasant, 35 miles. 

Oregon & California.—Track laid to a point forty-one 
miles south of Roseburg, Or., an extension of 23 miles. 

Peoria & Farmington.—Extended from Farmington, [Il., 
westward to London Mills, 14 miles, 

Port Huron & Southwestern.—Extended from Mempbis, 
Mich., west 13 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

West Virginia, Central & Pittsburgh.—Extended from 
Shaw, Md., southwest to Kitzmillerville, 9 miles. 

This is atotal of 371 miles of newrailroad, making 9,102 
miles thus far this year, against 6,241 miles reported at the 
corresponding time in 1881, 5,056 miles in 1880, 3,042 
miles in 1879, 1,840 miles in 1878, 1,892 miles in 1877, 

1,970 miles in 1876, 1,159 miles in 1875, 1,664 miles in 
1874, 3,288 miles in 1873, and 6,202 miles in 1872. 

Tue Tarp AVENUE Honse RAILROAD in the city of New 
York has, for the past three years, had to meet the competi- 
tion of the steam elevated railroad directly over it, in spite 
of which it seems to earn a reasonably satisfactory return 
on the money invested in it, though the investment seems,very 
large for a street railroal eight miles long. The cost was re- 
ported to the State Engineer and Surveyor in1880 as $4,229, - 
884, or more than $1,000 per mile. We must not forget, how- 
ever, that a great street railroad in New York must havea 
block or so of city land for its stables; and though this is 
likely to be on that part of its line where land is cheapest, it 
may still be worth a very large amount. The Third Avenue 
Company reported in 1880 that its lands, buildings. and fix- 
tures cost $1,782,486, and its road $1,775,855. This latter 
is at the rate of $221,982 per mile, at which price, probably, 
there would be no difficulty in finding contractors to dupli- 
cate the line. It is, however, somewhat less than the re- 
ported ccst of the Second Avenue Railroad in the next street, 
end the Sixth Avenue n2ar by, while the Broadway & 
Seventh Avenue reports its cost at $355,159 per mile; but 
the Eighth Avenue cost but $63,725 per mile, the Belt Rail- 
road $89,620, the Brooklyn City $29,433 and the South 
Ferry road $29,820, all double-track roads. 

It was supposed that the elevated railroad would very 
greatly reduce the traffi: and profits of the Third avenue 
horse railroad, but, thovgh traffic has been somewhat de- 
creased, the decrease in the traffic has been accompanied by 
a decrease of expenses, and there has not_been, apparently, 
any considerable decrease in profits. The number of pas- 
sengers carried, the earnings from passengers, the working 
expenses, the net receipts (from all sources), and the yearly 
payments for dividends on stock have been : 

Year. Passengers Passenger 


carried. earnings. 
1876...31,700,000 $1,729,572 


Expenses. Net Dividends 
receipts. 


$1.192,493 $588,307 $310,000 








1877...30.760000 1.679, 206 1,064,184 754,271 ~ 220,000 
1878. ..30,400,000 1, 664,206 976,080 734,602 515,000 
1879. ..2 500, 000 ,251,097 693,073 694,990 455,C00 
1880... i 343,360 779.585 609,913 420,000 
1882. |199'3381975 14667931 ‘994,745 772,576 ......... 


The figures are for the years ending Sept. 30; no figures 
are given for 1881, because the report of the State Engineer 
and Surveyor for that year, which closed 131g months ago, 
is not yet published! The ‘igures for 1882 were taken from 
the manuscript report and telegraphed to the New York pa- 
pers. 

It seems from these figures that the traffic, which was re- 
duced 22.7 per cent. the first year after the elevated railroad 
was opened, in 1882 recovered nearly to the figures of the 
year before the opening. The expenses were reduced 29 per 
cent. the year that the earnings fell off 22.7 per cent., and 
there was very little decrease of total profits, and dividends 
amounting to 22% per cent. were paid them on the $2,000,- 
000 of stock, besides the 7 per cent interest on an equal 
amount of bonds. In 1880 the stock received 21 per cent. ; 
this year the excess of net receipts over those for 1880 is 
sufficient for a dividend of 8 per cent. 

The total receipts are in some years much greater than the 
earnings from traffic, and seem to include receipts from 
sales of property, etc. At least the receipts from other 
sources than passenger fares have varied from $46,138 (in 
1880) to $300,390 (in 1882). What we have given as “net 
receipts ” includes all receipts less expenses. The profits 
from transportation have been less by the amount of the 
miscellaneous receipts, and have varied from $537,079 in 
1876, and $471,186 in 1882 to $688,129 in 1878—tie yecr 
before the opening of the Third avenue elevated railroad, 
The expenses fluctuate greatly. They consist chiefly in 
wages, horse feed, and the maintenance of the stock of 
horses and cars. The form of the report to the State Engi- 
neer does not provide for any detuils of expenses. Wages 
have not changed much for some years, but horse feed last 
year was extraordinarily high. 

On the whole, in spite of the competition of the elevated 
railroad in the same street, the Third avenue horse railroad 
must be one of the mcs} profitable railroad enterprises in 
the world, 
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CHICAGO RAIL SHIPMENTS EASTWARD for the week end- 
ing Nov. 7 for the past three years have been: 


1880. 1881. 1882. 
BMD non cannce kneg sass 45,014 53,229 40,682 


Thus the shipments this year were 18 per cent. less than 
last year, and 3 per cent. less than 1880. The earnings 
from the shipments must have been about at the rate of 
$1,000 this year,to every $612 last year and every $1,236 in 
1880. 

For seven successive weeks the total shipments from 
Chicago have been: 











—Week ending————_ —_— ———_——_ 
Sept. 21. Sept. 30. Oct. 7. Oct.14. Oct. 21. Oct.31. Nov. 
35,611 33,076 32,810 34,790 33,580 34,049 43,682 

Thus the first week of November shows a sudden and 
great increase, when for six weeks previous the shipments 
had been almost stationary. They were no less that 28 per 
cent. more than the week before, and not only do they com- 
pare well with the shipments of recent weeks, but they are 
larger than in any previous week since the middle of March, 
and except during the railroad war of last year there have 
been but few weeks during the season of open lake naviga- 
tion that the shipments have been so large. In 1880, the 
most prosperous of seasons for through railroad business, 
the shipments were larger only in three weeks in June, two 
in October and fourin November. As lake and canal rates 
remain very low, it was hardly to be expected that there 
would be so great an increase in the rail shipments so early. 
During the first week of November shipments made by lake 
might be expected to get through by canal to New York 
before navigation closes; but lake shipments made since 
that week will have to be furwarded from Buffalo by rail or 
be stored there through the winter. An unusual proportion 
of the shipments this year have been made by propellers, 
most of which run in connection with the railroads east of 
Buffalo and Erie. But the inability to get the grain through 
in time to be forwarded by canal takes away a consider- 
able part of the advantage of the shipment by water, so that 
hereafter we muy expect a larger proportion of the grain to 
go forward from Chicago by rail. 

Of the shipments for the week ended Nov. 7 the Chicago 
& Grand Trunk carried 11.7 per cent., the Michigan Cen_ 
tral 27.3, the Lake Shore 16.6, the Fort Wayne 20, the Pan- 
handle 16.8 and the Baltimore & Ohio 7.6 per cent. The two 
Vanderbilt roads together had 43.9 per cent. of the whole 
against 45}¢ due them in the pool), and the two Pennsyl- 
vania roads had 36.8 per cent., against the 3514 which is 
their share. The Fort Wayne continues to have an unusually 
small and the Pan-handle an unusuaily large share; and 
this week the Michigan Central has a larger share than for 
a long while before. 

For the week ending Nov. 11 the shipments billed at Cui 
cago (not including shipments from points west billed 
through Chicago) were 33,013 tons, against 40,255 tons in 
the corresponding week of last year and 31,052 in the 
previous week of this year. The week this year is distin- 
guished by the enormous flour shipments—9,751 tons, which 
is 531¢ per cent. more than last year. In grain there wasa 
decrease of 7,858 tons (832g per cent.), and in provisions a 
decrease of 2,784 tons (2614 per cent.) This week, it will be 
noted, includes two days of the week whose total ship_ 
ments we give above, and the indications are that these total 
shipments were made so large chiefly by unusual shipments 
at Minneapolis and other points west of Chicago which were 
not unloaded at Chicago but billed through to the East. 


* 
7. 


THE CONNECTION OF THE ERIE WITH THE NICKEL-PLATE 
RoaD promised down to the very day of the sale to be very 
intimate, thongh there had never been any proposal by 
either party to make the other its exclusive conne:tion. 
One of the results of the sale will doubtless be that the inter- 
changes of through traffic between the two roads will be 
very small. The effect on the Erie, however, is doubtless 
exaggerated by some. That company loses nothing whicb 
it has ever had ; it simply fails to get the full benefit of one 
additional connection which it was negotiating for. It was 
intended to run through passenger cars betwe2n New York 
and Chicago by these two roads, which form a route shorter 
than any other via Buffalo, and the day before the announce- 
ment of the sale the vice-presidents of the two companies 
were negotiating concerning the proposed ‘“ Traders’ 
Line” of freight cars which were to run _ over 
the two roads. But, as we have said, the Erie is not de- 
prived of anything tbat it has ever bad, and it will con- 
Unue to have all passenger and freight routes to Western 
cities that it has ever had, and by the end of this year one 
additional one to Chicago, which will be peculiarly its own, 
which cannot be taken from it by any change of ownership, 
but must be peculiarly an Erie line. ‘This is the Chicago & 
Atlantic, now nearly completed, which contracted, before 
its construction, with the Erie and the New York, Pennsyl- 
vania & Obio, to send so far as possible all its traffic to the 
East by those two roads, and to this contract the last named 
company is a party, so whatever may be its management 
hereafter, so far as shipments from the Chicago & Atlantic 
are concerned it will be bound to deliver them to the Erie, 
and also carry from the Erie the freight consigned to the 
Chicago & Atlantic. The consideration of this contract 
was, first, the contract of the other two roads to guarantee 
the interest on the Chicago & Atlantic bonds up to the 
amount of their gross earnings from the traffic interchanged, 
and, in the second place, to deliver to the Chicago & Atlan- 
tic west-bound traffic which shall be (for the Erie) as large a 
Proportion of its total west-bound traffic to Chicago, as the 
freight delivered by the Chicago & Atlantic to the Erie is 
of the Erie’s total east-bound freight from Chicago. 


a permanent Chicago connection—secured the co-operation 

of the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio as well as the Chi- 

cago & Atlantic. Mr. Vanderbilt, or the Pennsylvania or 
the Baltimore & Ohio might buy these two roads, and they 
still would be bound to keep their contract and serve the 
Erie. 

There has been a general misapprehension as to the re- 

lations actually entered upon between the Erie and the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis in Buffalo. The latter had no 
city station, only transfer grounds at its junction with the 
Erie. Arrangements were made to run its passenger trains 
toand from tbe Erie’s passenger station in the city of 
Buffalo, This arrangement has not been interrupted yet by 
either party; but probably the Nickel-Plate will eventually 
enter Buffalo by the Lake Shore road, which is a more di- 
rect route. All the roads approach Buffalo from the west 
alongside of each other. At the time of the sale negotiations 
had been nearly completed for the Nickel-Plate to receive 
and deliver Buffalo freight at the Erie’s local freight 
station there. When the sale was announced, the Erie de- 
clined to consummate this agreement, which in all probability 
would have been in force but a short time. 





‘* RAILROAD CO-OPERATION ” is the subject of an article 
in the November number of the International Review, by 
Mr. C. W. Bullen, Assistant Secretary of the Joint Execu- 
tive Committee, which is a very good and clear statement of 
the reasons why the combinations of the railroad companies 
for maintaining rates on competitive traffic deserve the sup- 
port and not the condemnation of the public. A very brief 
statement of the methods of such combinations is followed 
by a statement of the public advantages to be gained by 
them, which Mr. Bullen says ere the prevention of discrim- 
nation between shippers, greater permanency in rates, more 
attention to the development of local traftic and the exten- 
sion to it of the reductions in rates made possible by im- 
provements ip transportation. These statements are well 
supported by argument and the citation of facts. The 
article then marshals the objections made on the part of the 
public to the co-operation of railroads, as that it restricts the 
development of traffic, and that it increases the prices paid 
for transportation. As to the former, Mr. Bullen shows 
that in 1576, when there wasa great railroad war, to 1880, 
when for the first time through trunk-line rates were main- 
tained the whole year, the freight traffic of six roads be- 
tween New York and Chicago increased from 6,516 millions 
to 9,944 mi.lions of ton-miles—no less than 52% per cent. 
And with regard to the second, the average rate of the same 
roads fell from 0,957 cent. in 1876 to 0 849 cent. in 1880, 
or 114 per cent. 

The article then points out that the rates on through 
freight are forever limited by cumpetitive forces which it is 
entirely beyond the power of the railroad companies to elim- 
inate by auy combination among themselves ; namely, first, 
the demand for the commodities carried, which ceases or is 
greatly restricted, for the great bulk of them, if the price is 
increased by rates as high even as the average rates of the 
railroads (absolutely compelling them to carry through 
freight for less than the average profit) ; and, second, the 
competition of the lake and canal route and the Mississippi 
River route for the shipments of the Northwest. 

It is very important that the public should be enlightened 
as to this subject of railroad co-operation. We have hereto- 
fore expressed the opinion that the maximum efficiency of 
the railroad system is possible only when it is worked as one 
system; and co-operation is manifestly a step in that direc 
tion. But it cannot be expected that the public will look 
upon such a step without apprehension, and the railroad 
companies are fast finding out that they must reckon with 
the public in any arrangements which are to be permanent, 
as they must with each other. There was once a time when 
a railroad manager felt that he might do pretty much as he 
pleased. Since the multiplication of roads he has learned 
that he cen only do what his rivals please, and of late years 
he finds that if he takes any unusual course he must, as it 
were, take the public into his confidence, and not only so 
conduct bis business as not to injure it, but even prove to its 
satisfaction that his combinations and discriminations are 
for its as well as his advantage. 

Articles like this, then, addressed to the public, and likely 
to attract the attention of journalists and other leaders of 
public opinion, have a value which railroad managers should 
recognize. 


rather than larger, but they are, however, larger than at 
this time last year, when low rail rates limited them to the 
requirements for local supply. The course of these river 
sbipments from the opening of lake navigation last year, 
showing the effect of the railroad war and of the competi- 
tion this year since harvest against the 25-cent rail rate will 
be found interesting. We give the average weekly ship- 
ments for each month, as our records are for weeks, and 
some of the months have four and some five weeks : 
Average Weekly Grain Shipments Down Mississippi. 


1881. Bushels. 1882. Bushels. 
May and June........... 459,71 0 Seat 26,837 
Wi dcs) Scahsckachathudve 235,376 | April.... .....ccceeeeeeee 111,354 
DIODE 0.000005 seesenecee 110,926 | May..........2. wsesseeee 83,974 
September............... BEE 1D. wos ccoccesescesonscs 83,829 
See DE DUN areds 460669 coccesace 173,794 
ere 125,982 | August....... 2... ..05-- 277,073 
DOCOMROEE .0 000 ccscesee 37,740 | September............ .. 240,525 

1882. October.............005 .120,511 
IIE iisikntcwtinntciass 48,063 
NT oo oa sean rvccecas 191,040 


After the railroad war broke out and grain was carried 
through to the Eastern ports at the rate of 15, 1214 and 10 





Tn this way, with no further financial engagement than 
hat involved in the guarantee referred to, the Erie secured 


cents per 100 lbs. from Chicago to New York, the river 
shipments for export virtually ceased ; later, when the 


shipments were larger, they were still almost exclusively 
for Southern consumption ; but this was due partly to the 
small surplus we bad fur export. When rail rates were 
restored last spring, the river shipments continued small. 
When the new wheat began tocome forward last July, the 
river shipments revived, it is true, but were little more 
than a third of what they were in May and June of last 
year, and not so large even as in July of that year, nor 
have they been what can be called large in any month since, 
though in August aud September they were perhaps as high 
as could be expected when lake navigation is open. The 
circumstances are now fx«vorable to river shipments; an 
unusually large proportion of the grain this year is nearer 
to the river than to the lakes, and rail rates are well main- 
tained. But this year neither lake nor river route seems to 
have been able to compete very effectively with a 25-cent 
rail rate. If this is advanced in winter (and it will be un- 
precedented if there is not an advance of at least five cents) 
the river route may do a much larger business, especially if 
corn exports are resumed. 

The exports alone of New Orleans were much more than 
the total river shipments in September and October, as 
follows: 





River New Orleans 

shipments expo'te. 

1,385. 306 848,879 

Sept mber.... ... 962,100 1,268,953 
RE hone vnntan site keeeerne 622,554 1,412,754 





Three months................ ; 2,970,020 3,530,586 
There are five weeks in August and October above, and but 
four in September. The New Orleans exports are not now 
increasing as might be supposed from the above, but have 
fallen eff every week since the first week of October. They 
were 568,481 bushels then, and in the week ending Nov. 4, 
but 88.043. It will get no part of the Northwestern spring 
wheat shipments, which are now considerable, but when 
corn begins to come forward from Kansas, Southein 
Illinois, etc., it may have a large share of it, if it is ex- 
ported. 


THE CIRCULATION OF FALSE NEws to bolster up the 
credit of new railroad enterprises is an industry which some 
people have practiced with great a:siduity of late years, 
Three or four persons with very little money and no credit 
start a new railroad enterprise. They have a survey made, 
and take care that every smallest step be heralded through- 
out the country. Apparently the various press associations 
and special correspondents in the country accept and for- 
ward any news of the kind if those who furnish it will pay 
for telegraphing, on the theory that editors will use their 
discretion in publishing what is sent them; but as the editors 
must often depend upon their agents on the spot to judg? of 
the importance and especially of the accuracy of the news 
sent them, they are likely to publish what is sent them as 
important news. In this way the vewspapers sometimes 
become, as it were, the decoys in a great confidence game. 
The railroad projectors in search of capital or credit, and not 
able to obtain either on the merits of their enterprise 
as presented to capitalists, use every exertion to spread the 
opinion that their road is wanted badly by some corpora 
tion or interest that can pay well for it. It is telegraphed 
all over the country that Vanderbilt wants it and Gould 
wants it, to-day that this one is likely to secure it, and tc- 
morrow that the other is making a better offer; and after a 
month or two of this lavish use of the telegraph, the name 
of the enterprise becomes familiar in the public mind, and 
many come to regard a preliminary survey and a few miles 
of grading as an established company, to which it will be 
safe to sell rails and rolling stock and perhaps to lend 
money. 

And this use of the telegraph to magnify the importance 
of a company is not confined to new companies. Some com- 
panies with roads in operation (whose managers usually 
have aload of stock or bonds to sel!) somehow manage to have 
the most trifling facts that may tell in its favor published 
far aud wide, together with various rumors as to the great 
things it is going to do, the importance of a new connection 
likely to be negotiated, or of a new line which it contem™ 
plates building. And in most cases these roads and projects 
concerning which so much *‘ news ” is published in the news- 
papers are among the most worthless in the country. When 
we find telegrams week after week announcing that Gould 
and Vanderbilt are contending for the possession of some 
unbuilt line in Illinois or Iowa, we may safely infer that 
some one is very anxious to sell the line, and that if he does 
not sell he will have great difficulty in getting money to 
build his road. 


Tue First New YorK RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS are 
to be appointed by Governor-elect Cleveland at the begin- 
ning of next year, and the Chamber of Commerce and the 
New York of Trade and Transportation have been discuss- 
ing the election of the members they are to nominate to the 
Governor. The two latter, which are very much the same 
thing, and both directed by a very small clique of persons 
who doe not represent any great public commercial or in- 
dustrial interest, had already, without consulting the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, selected Mr. John O'Donnell, who was a 
Senator when the Commission bill was passed, and favored 
the extreme legislation advocated by the Anti-Monopoly 
League. The Chamber of Commerce people are inclined to 
favor Mr. A. B. Hepburn, who was Chairman of the As- 
sembly Railroad Investigating Committee, in that position 
had an opportunity to learn something of transportation 
business, drew up one of the Commission bills, and is now 
the State Bank Superintendent—a gentleman of character 
and reputation, whatever his other qualifications for the 





place may be, 
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It is extremely important that not simply good men, but 
men of superior ability should be chosen for these positions, 
and one of them at least should be thoroughly familiar with 
traffic questions. It is especially important that the first 
board should be composed of men of first-rate ability and of 
enough knowledge of railroad business as to prevent their 
groping in the dark, because the future work of the Com- 
mission is likely to be determined largely by the first board, 
and there being few precedents for it, its members must rely 
the more on their own reason and judgment as to what they 
shall attempt to do, and how they shall doit. Whether the 
Commission shall be of great service to the whole com- 
munity (including the railroads), or much worse than use- 
less, depends much more on the character and ability of the 
men who are to be appointed than upon the terms of the 
law under which they will act. 





CANAL RatTEs have fallen, notwithstanding the near ap- 
proach of the close of navigation. For nearly a week the 
rates have been 334 cents a bushel for oats, 54¢ for corn and 
5% for wheat from Buffalo to New York. Shipments made 
hereafter may not get through to tide-water, but they have 
not ceased yet. Tuesday 166,000 bushels were shipped to 
tide-water at Buffalo, and Wednesday 218,000 bushels, 
which is not far from the average recently, and twice as 
much as the rail shipments. 

Lake rates remain unchanged at 3 cents a bushel for corn 
and 3) for wheat from Chicago or Milwaukee to Buffalo, with 
a pretty good demand for vessels, though not nearly equal 
to what it has usually been at this season, as may be known 
by the rates, which usually advance sharply in November. 

Ocean rates have advanced, and were reported Tuesday at 
51¢d. to 514d. per bushel for grain by steam to Liverpool. 

It will be interesting to compare these rates with those 
ruling in the middle of November in previous years, as fol- 
lows, the quotations being for wheat, in cents per bushel: 








1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880, 1881. 1882. 
NAMA occns tee tocess 34 5 % 7 6% WM 3% 
CORN isc acc Seke abe 7 1m 7 10 %%% 35 5% 
SOWAM.. (vase tore 16 16° 15 )=«12% 15 8% 1016 
LT eee . 26144 30% 26% 29% 29% 16 19% 


Lasi year the railroads were carryiug from Chicago to 
New York for 10 and 121g cents per 100 lbs., equal to 6 to 
71 cents a bushel for wheat, or less than the rate by lake 
and canal, not taking into account the transfer charge at 


Buffalo. It was this that forced down the lake and canal 
rates then. This year the railroads receive 25 cents per 


100 Ibs., or 15 cents per bushel of wheat, for the same ser 
vice; but though their rate is thus 7}¢ to 9 cents higher 
than last year, the lake and canal rate is but 154 cents 
higher. It is not the competition of low rail rates, then, 
that has made the water rates-lower this year than in any 
other except last year. 

The whole transportation charge (excluding the Buffalo 
and New York transfers) from Chicago to Liverpool in the 
middle of November has varied from 16 cents a bushel in 
1881 and 19% cents this year to 2914 in 1879 and 1880 and 
3024 in 1877. It may be worth remarking that the canal 
rate in 1876, when the toll was 2 cents a bushel, was lower 
than in 1877, 1879 and 1880, when the toll was 1 cent a 
bushel. The water rates this year are certainly no obstacle 
to exportation ; but the remarkable thing is that though they 
are only two-thirds of the rail rate, an unusually large pro- 
portion of the shipments from the West has been by rail. 








THE GRAIN TRAFFIC OF THE ERIE CANAL is likely to be 
much less this yeur than in any other on record, notwith- 
standing the fact that the boatmen have not had to contend 
with war rates on the railroads, as they had throughout the 
seasons of 1876 and 1881, and in parts of 1878 and 1879. 
The Buffalo shipments down to Nov. 11 had been but 
22,423,000 bushels, and it is not likely that they will ex- 
ceed 24,000,000 for the whole season. The smallest before 
since 1870 were 27,869,000, in 1876; and the average for 
eleven years has been 46,543,000 bnshels, the maximum, 
72,000,000 bushels, being no longer ago than 1880. That 
year the railroads charged throughout the season at the rate 
of 30 cents per 109 Ibs. from Chicago to New York; this 
year they have charged but 25 cents, and to the extent of 
this difference, amounting to about 114 cents a bushel from 
Buffalo to New York, their competition with the canal 
has been stronger. This, however, does not account for 
the whole decrease in the canal movement. One chief 
reason was that there was comparatively little grain 
to be moved by any route, and another that a much 
larger proportion of this grain than usual was required for 
consumption at interior towns of the East to which it could 
be carried conveniently by rail but not by canal. That 
there was less to carry in general, we have shown many 
times ; that there was less to carry from Buffalo, may be 
known by the fact that not only have the average 
daily canal shipments sinc» navigation opened been but 
106,777 bushels this year, against 189,680 last, but during 
the same time the average daily rail shipments from Buffalo 
have been but 136,280 this year, against 210,822 last year. 
That is, the total shipments from Buffalo have fallen off 
from 400,502 bushels a day in 1881 to 243,057 in 1882. 


OcToBER EARNINGS so far reported are among the most 
favorable of the year, the average earnings per mile of 
sixty ruads having increased from $587 to $609, or nearly 
4 per cent., ard only five of the whole number of roads 
show smaller total earnings this year. There are some 
great gaius, as 43 per cent. by the Central Iowa, 52°¢ by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, 4024 by the Chicago & Grand Trunk, 
4114 by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 44 per cent. by 
the St. Paul & Omaha, 44 by the Cleveland, Akron & Co., 
lumbus, 78 per cent. by the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, 33 


Pacific, 4244 by the Northern Pacific, 40 hy the Ohio Cen- 
tral, 99 by the St. Paul & Duluth, and 613 by the Mani- 
toba. Nearly all these roads have some increase in mileage, 
it is true, and some of them a large one, but there is still a 
large increase in earnings per mile. The earnings were 
unfavorable in October last year, showing for the roads re- 
porting a decrease of 5 per cent. in average earnings per 
mile, in comparison with 1880. This must have been fully 
overcome this year, and to have done as well as in the fall 
of 1880 is doing very well indeed. 








A SWAPPING OF BRANCHES has lately been agreed upon 
between the Northern Pacific and the St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Manitoba companies, which is novel, but, it would seem, 
worthy of imitation by many other companies. Two adja- 
cent railroad systems that have grown up perhaps without 
much plan, and very likely in antagonism, might often be 
made into more barmonious, efficient and cheaply worked 
systems by taking lines, or parts of lines, from one company 
and giving them to another. 

By the exchange the Manitoba becomes the owner of the 
Manitoba Southwestern enterprise, and of the Casselton 
Branch of the Northern Pacific, which together will make 
a line in the Red River valley a little west of and nearly 
parallel to the two lines which the Manitoba already has in 
that valley, and would have opened a new line to Winnipeg 
and Manitoba, whose important traffic the Manitoba has al- 
ways had to itself. There are other exchanges which may 
be described simply by saying that the Northern Pacific gets 
the east and west, and the Manitoba the north and south 
lines. 








DEATHS BY RAILROAD ACCIDENTS, though no doubt far 
more numerous than they should be, are still very few in 
comparison with those incurred in the older form of trans 
portation by water. The British wreck abstract for 1880- 
81 shows that 954 lives were lost during that year near the 
British coast alone; and in 1881 the number of lives lost by 
rail (including trespassers and others killed on the track) in 
Great Britain was 1,096, of whom only 639 were paszengers 
and employés; while there was probably 50 or 100 times as 
much travel by rail as by water. The losses by sea were 
from 238 different vessels. Not unseldom by the wreck of a 
single vessel several times as many lives are lost as by all 
the railroad accidents in the kingdom; and this is true here 
also. One accident on the Mississippi, in 1865, destroyed 
wore lives than all the victims of train accidents for the past 
five years. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Reportorium der Journal-Literatur der Eisenbahn-Tech- 
nik (Ind ex to the Periodical Literature of Railroad Engineer- 
ing). By Franz Woas, Regierungs Bamheister. Published 
by Julius Springer. 

In few occupations are rules, methods and appliances 
more changeable than in the construction and working of 
railroads. Most railroad books become antiquated in a few 
years, because practice has grown away from them, they 
represent the railroad art as it was, not as it is. On this 
account everywhere the latest information on the state 
of the art must be looked for in periodicals—technical 
journals and the papers of engineering societies. This is 
especially the case in England and America, because not 
only do the railroad books soon get behind the times, but 
there are very few railroad books, new or old. 

When, therefore, one wishes to study a railroad question 
of almost any kind, he is likely to find the most important 
discussions of it, and frequently the only ones, in technical 
periodicals; or rather they are likely to be there, for the stu- 
dent is hardly likely to find them atall. Even if he had bad 
access to them all as they were published, and had actually 
read the articles he wishes to find, he would still have great 
trouble in finding them. He might even search the indexes 
of several hundred volumes, and still not find what he wants, 
or all he wants, because of imperfect indexing by sub- 
jects in the periodicals. The investigator may wish to know 
all that has been said on his subject, and unless the indexing 
of the periodical has been exceptionally full and skillful, he 
is most likely to miss some of the articles he wants. 

But if this is true of one who has been a habitual reader of 
a vast number of technical periodicals, how much more so 
is it of the practical] railroad man, who may read his Rail- 
road Gazette, for instance, but rarely any other technical 
journal? It, alas, cannot even mention all the valuable rail- 
road articles that appear in the hundred or so technical 
journals of the world. Suppose such a man to desirs to 
search the literature on the subject of valve gear, signals or 
car frame construction. He may go tothe library of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, and with the help of 
the librarian may find material enough to keep him busy 
reading a month or two; but it is extremely improbable 
that he will find all that is new and valuable, and likely 
enough he will miss the most important discussion of all— 
the fullest demonstration, the completest record of experi- 
ence, the last word on the subject. 

A guide to the stores of information on railroad engineer- 
ing contained in these journals, therefore, would be a great 
convenience to all investigators. This Mr. Woas has at- 
tempted to furnish, or rather made a beginning of furnish- 
ing, in the work whose title we give, which is a volume of 
260 12-mo. pages. Made a beginning of furnishing, we say, 
because this considerable volume, which does not index the 
articles of all the important special railroad journals even, 
refers only to numbers issued during the years 1880 and 








1881. The author’s intention is to index in the same way 
for the other nine years since 1870, and to keep up with the 


by the International & Great Northern, 36 by the Missouri ' current issues, in volumes to be published hereafter. Thus 





this index to railroad periodical literature itself becomes a 
periodical, and, with half a dozen volumes issued, will not 
take us back of 1871. 

The plan of the book is well calculated to make reference 
easy. It is chiefly taken up by a classified index to subjects. 
The compiler makes five general divisions of railroad technics 
—Railroad Systems, Railroad Construction, Railroad Equip- 
ment, Maintenance of Road, and Railroad Operation. Each 
of these principal class is divided into groups, as, under 
in the class ‘‘ Railroad Equipment,” there are three groups, 
‘Road Equipment” (including switches, transfer apparatus, 
track scales, and signal apparatus), ‘‘ Equipment of Build 
ings” (including ticket stamps, cases, etc., scales, shop 
equipment, etce.), and “ Rolling Stock Equipment,” coverin 
the different sorts of cars and locomotives. 

Thus one can actually read the index with some interes 

the subjects being logically arranged, and suggestive not 
only of what we may happen to investigate at the present, 
but of what ought to be investigated—of the various ques- 
tions in the various branches of railroad engineering which 
have recently been subject to discussion. 
* We find ‘Signal Apparatus” under the head of ‘ Road 
Equipment,” which is itself a sub-division of the class “* Rail- 
road Equipment.” Under “Signal Apparatus” are given 
references to 71 articles—one on torpedoes, 18 on optical 
signals, and 52 on fixed signal apparatus. Of the latter no 
less than 24 are on block signais. 

Again, under the head of *‘ Railroad Operation,” we have 
the sub-head “Signal Service,” in which 22 articles are re- 
ferred to. 

In this classified index the articles are not only cited by 
their titles, which often give no clue to their contenis, but a 
brief statement of the subject treated is added, with refer- 
ence to the page and volume of the periodical. Thus, as the 
book opens before us at the top of page 208 is a reference 
to an article by R. Abt, entitled *‘ Locomotive Power,” 
which is not very definite: but the explanation is added that 
the author proposes to create as a unit of measurement of 
the work performed by locomotives the mechanicai work 
which is requisite to overcome the resistance of one ton over 
a distance of one kilometre in one hour, and to call this unit 
a “locomotive power,” and this lets us know what the ar- 
ticle is about, and whether it will be of any use to us. 

Besides this classified index there is an index of authors, 
and an alphabetical index of subjects—the latter very briet 
and referring only to the page of the classified index con- 
taining the fuller reference. 

The index is strictly limited to the technical side of rail- 
road business. There are no references to discussions of 
railroad economics—to traffic management, finance, rate , 
fares, legislation, state regulation and the like. We suspect 
that it would have been easy to treble the size of the volume 
had these questions been included; but the difficulty of the 
task would have been many fold greater, for it would have 
been necessary to search not technical periodicals only, but 
hundreds of others, as very valuable discussicus of these 
questions are found in general reviews, commercial and 
financial journals, and especially in the discussions of legis- 
lative bodies; for, strange as it may seem to Americans, 
there have been intelligent debates on railroad questions in 
European parliaments. We could make a pretty long index 
to this kind of railroad periodical literature in this country; 
but not many of these articles would be worth referring to. 

The list of journals indexed in this ‘*‘ Reportorium” con 
tains 33 titles, German, French and English, but yet is no- 
table for some important omissions. For instance,the Papers 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers and the Transactions of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers are not referred to 
—capital omissions, we should say. Neither does the list 
contain the Annales des Ponts et Chaussées, the organ of 
the great Frencb corps—the first in the world. The Annales 
contain many most important papers on railroad engineer- 
ing. Like:vise we miss the Revue Générale des Chemins de 
Fer, the French railroad monthly, which has very excellent 
articles, often very extensive and profusely illustrated. So 
too is wanting tse Annales des Travaux Publics, not to speak 
of the Révue Industrielle and the Belgian Moniteur [ni vs- 
triel. 

The English journals in the list are Engineering and The 
Engineer; the American journals, the Scientific Americui, 
Der Techniker and the Railroad Gazette. Thus to the siu- 
dent who reads English only the index is of limited value— 
of very much less, we should say, than if it. included the 
papers of the English and American engineering societies. 

In fact, the plan of the work is better than its perform- 
ance. It certainly lacks completeness, and there are indica- 
tions that many of the articles in foreign journals were 
known to the compiler only by abstracts of them or com- 
ments on them in German journals. Indeed, the thorough 
performance of such a work is beyond the powers of any 
one man. It is encyclopedic inits nature, and needs to be 
done by a corps of men, who, among them, will read 
the articles indexed. When one of our ten-millionaire 
railroad men endows the great railroad library which 
shall be absolutely complete, we-suggest that the librarians, 
having the co-operation of the scores cf leading railroad 
men who will each delight to read the important articles iD 
his specialty or on his favorite study in his specialty, issue 
an index complete for the past as well as the present; though 
perhaps so long as it is required of practical railroad men 
that they give their nights and days so completely to their 
work that they cannot get more than time enough to skim 
hastily over one or two technical journals, ncither library 
nor index will be of much use. 

Gustav E. Stechert, of New York, has received from Ger- 
many Die Rutschungen und Beschddigungen der Boschui- 
gen der Erdbauten by Eisenbahnen und Strassen (Slides 2nd 
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Damages of the Slopes of Earthworks on Railroads and 
Highways, and the means employed for preventing and re- 
pairing them), a quarto with only 25 pages of text, but with 
21 large lithographic plates, by A. von Kavep, an eminent 
German engineer and professor at the technical school in Aix 
la Chapelle. Full explanations are given on the-plates 
themselves, 

The Freight Way-bill is the title of a pamphlet of 28 oc- 
tavo pages, by Mr. Marshal M. Kirkman, and published by 
him in Chicago, which is intended to show the defects of 
the present form of way-bill, in omitting to provide properly 
for charges on freight other than those for transportation, 
as for switching cars, loading and unloading, detentions en 
route at the order by the fault of the shipper or consignee, 
yardage, storage, etc., and advocates the adoption of a re- 
vised form of way-bili, designed by the author, which does 
provide for recording such charges. Without any record of 
tbe charges and collections for these services other than the 
agent on the spot may see fit to make, the railroad company 
has no check on this agent, who may withhold collections 
for them with little danger of detection. The proposed new 
form of way-bill also provides for accounting for money ad- 
vanced by shippers for prepaying charges over connecting 
lines; and the pamphlet describes the methods to be follow- 
ed, and the changes in the books required in connection with 
the revised way-bill, illustrating with blank forms of the 
way-bill and book pages. 

Mr. Kirkman’s great experience, and his keenness and in- 
genuity in devising methods to secure prompt and complete 
collections of the revenues of a railroad are such, and so 
well recognized, that accounting officers and others con- 
cerned will hardly fai] to examine carefully the methods he 
proposes in this pamphlet, which may be had of Cameron, 
Amberg & Co., Chicago. 





General Qailroas Wews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows: 
Baltimore & Ohio, annual meeting, at the office in Balti- 
more, Noy. 20,at10a.m ‘Transfer books close Nov. 9. 
Old Colony, annual meeting, at the United States Hotel in 
Boston, Nov. 28. 
Cunada Southern, special meeting, in St. Thomas, Ont., 


Nov. 80, to vote on an agreement with the Michigan Central 
Company. 








Dividends. 


Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Boston, Concord & Montreal, 3 per cent., semi-annual, on 
preferred stock, payable Nov. 15. 

Catawissa (leased to Philadelphia & Reading), 3'¢ per 
cent., semi-annual, payable Nov. 16. 

Cincinnati, Sandusky d& Cleveland, 2 per cent. in cash 
and 10 per cent. in Columbus, Springfield & Cincinnati 
stock, payable Dec. 1. No scrip or fractional stock will be 
issued, but rights can be assigned to make up even shares. 


Foreclosure Sales. 

The Dorchester d Delaware road will be soid at public 
sale Nov. 27,2under an order of the Maryland Circuit Court. 
The road extends from Cambridge, Md., to the Delaware 
Ime, 28 miles. It has never made public any report of debt 
or earnings. 

The Williamstown road is to be sold Nov. 25, under fore- 
closure of mortgege. It extends from Atco, N. to Wil- 
liamstown, 914 miles. It has a bonded debt of 250,000, 
and has never earned mucb more than its running expenses. 
The sale has been once postponed, and an application 1s 
pending for another postponement. 


Joint Executive Committee Meeting. 

The Joint Executive Committee met at Commissioner 
Fink’s office in New York, Nov. 15. The first day was oc- 
cupied in routine business and in considering complaints in 
relation to the making of short rates to intermediate points. 
[t was agreed that no rates should be made on through ship- 
ments to any intermediate point that are less than the 
proper proportion of the through rate—that is that the sum 
of the rates between any intermediate point and the termin- 
als must be at least equal to the through rate. 

The meeting is expected to last two or three days. 


J. 
$ 


Railway Conductors’ Mutual Aid & Benefit Asso- 
ciation. 

_The eighth annual convention of this Association met in 
Chicago, Nov. 15. The annual address shows that the Asso- 
ciation has over 7,000 members and has paid out over $300,- 
U00 in benefits. After the address a paper on * Personal 
ee ” was read and an invitation to visit Pullman ac- 
cepted, 


Western Association, General Passenger & Ticket 
Agents. 

_the regular quarterly meeting was held in Louisville, 

Ky } Nov. 8, with a large attendance. Mr. A. J. Smith pre- 

s1cer 

rhe question of providing for payment for baggage on 
connecting lines was before the Association, and was re- 
ferred to a committee to report at the meeting of the Na- 
tonal Association. A resolution making a uniform theatri- 
cal rate was under discussion when the Association adjourned 
until next day. 

On the following day it was finally decided that for the- 
atrical companies of three or more, two-thirds of the local 
fare should be charged. For companies of five or more, one 
advance agent will be allowed to make the trip on half-fare 
rate. For companies of 10 or more all advance agents will 
be allowed half rate. Half-fare rates to Washington, good 
trom Nov. 27 to Dec. 2, to attend the Garfield Fair, were 
fixed. A special meeting of the Association will be held 
Dec. 12 at Indianapolis, to revise the regular rates. The 
\v , duarterly meeting will be held at St. Louis the second 

Vednesday in Fepruary. 

Southern Railway and Steamship Association. 

_ The following is the official record of the annual meeting 
in Atlanta, October 25 : 
ons : names of the members present will be found on page 


After a record 
* tbe General Commissioner was read, and, on motion of 
“apt. Raoul, received. 
Pe W.G. Raoul spoke of the inability of representa- 
es of lines interested to agree on divisions of business at 
mportant points, as Atlanta, Macon, etc.. and of the ex- 
Pressed desire of the Richmond & Danville Line, and the 


of the representatives was made, the report | }, 


Virginia, Tennessee & Georgia Line, to confer as to a revis- 
sion of the rules of the Association, and to meet that wish 
moved the appointment of a committee for each point— 
Chattanooga, Atlanta and Macon—to again endeavor to 
agree upon a division of business, and report to the Conven- 
tion at 10 o’clock on the morning of the 26th, it being un- 
derstood that the General Managers would also endeavor to 
arrive at some agreement. 

The motion being put, it was carried, and the President 
appointed the following commitees : 

‘or Chattanooga—Meéessrs. Ogden, Brown, Wilson, Knox, 
and Collbran. 

For Atlanta—Messrs. Brown, Dorsey, Whitehead, Haas, 
Orme and Ogden. 

For Macon—Messrs. Dorsey, Ogden and Whitebead. 

The Convention then adjoursea until 10 a. m., 26th. 

On the following morning the Convention was called to 
order by the President, and reports of committees called for. 
Mr. Ogden, for the Chattanooga Committee, and Mr. 
Brown, for the Atlanta Committee, made verbal reports 
that their committees could not agree. 

Col. Dorsey, for the Macon Committee, submitted the fol- 
lowing report : 

**The Committee, to whom was referred the redivision of 
the Macon percentage, beg leave to report that after.a full 
discussion of the subject committed to their charge, they ut- 
terly failed to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, and there- 
tore. beg to be relieved from further consideration of the 
subject.” 

Tbe General Commissioner called attention to the fact 
that it was the understanding thatif the general freight 
agents covld not agree, the general managers would try and 
reach divisions. 

Major J. W. Green moved that the reports of the com- 
— be referred to the general managers interested. Car- 
ri 

Gen. E. P. Alexander moved that the Convention adjourn 
to meet some time in December (day and place to be named 
by the President of the Association,) the presidents and 
general managers of the lines interested in the meantime to 
take up the rules, etc., and submit to the adjourned session 
such revision as they are able to agree upon, and that the 
election of officers be postponed until the adjourned session 
—the present officers’ terms to hold over. Carried. 

Before pronouncing the Convention adjourned, the Presi- 
dent spoke of the great good that had been accomplished by 
the Association, and of the necessity of its maintenance for 
the good of all. 

Adjourned, subject to the call of the President. 


RATE COMMITTEE. 


After adjournment the Rate Committee met, and took an 
adjournment until 3 p. m. At that hour there were present 
Virgil Powers, Chairman; C. A. Sindall, Secretary, and the 
following members: Sol. Haas, J. M. Brown, G. A. White- 
head, S. B. Pickens, E. P. Wilson, J. M. Culp and J. R. 


—. 
Mr. Whitehead moved that the rates on cotton from Opel- 
ika be made: 

To Savannab, Charleston and Port Royal, 52; to Norfolk, 
65; to Balttmore, 82; to Philadelphia and New York, 87; to 
Boston, Providence and Fall River, 97. Carried. 

Mr. Whitehead moved that West Point cotton rates be 
made the same as Opelika, and that Newnan be made on 
the basis of the tariff of the Georgia State Commission; local 
stations, Atlanta & West Point Railroad to have the same 
rate as Newnan or West Point, according to the necessities 
of the case. Carried. 

Mr. Haas moved that Norfolk and group be made 13 
cents higher than Savannah from stations on Atlanta & 
West Point Railroad and Western Railroad of Alabama. 
Carried. 

Mr. Culp moved that the rates from Ohio River points to 
Savannah, Charleston, etc., be made Class B, 30 cents; Class 
C and D, 25 cents; and Class F, 50 cents. Carried. 

Mr. Culp explained concerning a circular issued by him 
in reference to canned beef packed in boxes, and moved that 
canned beef packed in boxes be made the same as bacon 


cked. 

On the call of a vote it was adopted by the following vote: 
Ayes: Messrs. Culp, Wilson, Brown and Ogden. Noes: Messrs. 
Haas, Whitehead and Pickens. 

Mr. Culp moved that the vote be made unanimous in or- 
der to have it take effect at once. On a call vote all voted 
aye except Mr. Haas. 

The motion was lost, it requiring, under the rules, an 
unanimous vote to carry it. 

Mr. Brown moved that fish in kits and kegs be made Class 
3; if released, Class 6, taking effect at once, which was car- 
ried unanimously. 

Mr. Whitehead moved that the rate on earth paints, 


pounds. Carried. 
Mr. Culp moved that all further questions of classification 
be postponed until the next meeting. Carried. 
he committee then adjourned. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Burlington & Northwestern.—The office of this new com- 
ny is a. Burlington, Vt.: its officers are as follows: Pres- 
ident, C. M. Spaulding; Directors, Orange Buck, Henry 
Smilie, A. C. Spaulding, F. M. Van Siclen; Clerk and Trea- 
surer, George L. Linsley. ‘ 


Burlington & Ohio River.—The office of General Mana- 
ger has been abolished. Mr. W. F. Gairs is appointed Chief 
Engineer, and will have entire charge uf the construction of 
the road, subject only to the board of directors. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—The following circular from 
General Passenger Agent, W. H. Stennett, is dated Chicago, 
Nov. 6: ‘It has been deemed best to separate the repre- 
sentation of this company’s passenger and freight interests 
in the territory heretofore in charge of the General Eastern 
Agent of this company, and hereafter, to have the duties 

rtaining thereto performed by two persons—Mr. E. A. 
Holbrook has been appointed meral Eastern Passenger 
Agent, to date from Nov. 15, 1882, with office at No. 415 
Broadway, New York, city. Mr. Holbrook will have the 
general supervision of all matters relating to the passenger 
interests of this —— in the territory east of Montreal, 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Wheeling.” 

Mr. Holbrook has been for several years General Passen- 
ger Agent of the Rochester & Pittsburgh road. 


Danville, Olney & Ohio River.—The United States Cir- 
cuit Court has appointed James A. Eads, of Paris, Ill., Re- 
ceiver of this 4 


Elizabeth City & Norfolk.—Mr. Edward J. Winslow bas 
been appointed 1 Treasurer and Auditor of this com- 
pany, with office at Norfolk, Va. All communications 
taining to the Accounting Department may be addres 
im. 











yar are: President, Edward W. Clymer, Reading, Pa.; 
irectors, Charles E. Bradbury, Samuel Hines, E. W. Ives, 
Wom. A. Way, Scranton, Pa.; E. P. Darling, J. V. Darling, 





Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph.—The new board has elected 
Wm. Dowd President; Russeli Sage, Vice-President; John 
A. Hilton, Secretary; Walter 8S. Hilton, Treasurer. 


Indianapolis & Springfield.—At the annual meeting in 
Indianapolis, Nov. 10, the following directors were chosen: 
John Caven, Franklin Landers, T. A. Morris, Thomas N. 
Rice, John Lee, A. K. Stark, George W. McCune, Thomas 
N. Nichols, C. K. Tuornton, M. D. Manson, L. M. Camp- 
bell, J. H. Piercy, J. A. Larned. The board elected Jobn 
Lee, President; John Caven, Vice-President; Charles E. 
Thornton, Secretary; J. M. Nichols, Treasurer. 


International.—At the annual meeting in Bangor, Nov. 9, 
the following directors were chosen: J. H. Pope, Ottawa. 
Ont.; D. E. McGee, W. B. Ives, Sherbrooke, Que.; E. R. 
Burpee, F. A. Wilson, Noah Woods, Bangor, Maine. 


Lake Erie & Western.—The board has elected C. R. Cum- 
mings President; J. H. Cheney, First Vice-President: E. H. 
R. Lyman, Second Vice-President; E. H. Waldron, General 
Manager; B.G. Mitchell, Secretary and Treasurer; C. 8. 
Brice, General Counsel. 


Manhattan Elevated.--The new board has elected Jay 
Gould, President; R. M. Gallaway, Vice-President; Frank 
K. Hain, General Manager; D. W. McWilliams, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 


Middlesex Central.—Mr. Charles J. Adams has been 
chosen Treasurer of the company and Clerk of the Board of 
Directors in place of Charles B. Dodd, deceased. 


Naugatuck.—At the annual meeting in Bridgeport, Nov 
15, the following directors were chosen: J. G. Wetmore 
Winsted, Conn.; F. J. Kingsbury, Waterbury, Conn.; R. 
M. Bassett, Derby, Conn.; H. Bronson, J. B. Robertson, 
New Haven, Conn.; E. F. Bishop, W. D. Bishop, R. Tom- 
linson, Bridgeport, Conn.; A. L. Dennis, Newark, N. J. The 
board re elected E. F. Bishop President; George W. Beach, 
Superintendent ; Horace Nichols, Secretary and Treasurer ; 
Samuel Wilmot, Auditor. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—Messrs. J. H. Devereux 
and Stevenson Burke have been chosen directors. 

It is reported that General Devereux is to be President of 
the company. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—Mr. 8S. C. Fleetwood 
beretofore Assistant Auditor, is appointed Acting Auditor 
in place of Edward C. Robinson, deceased. 


Northern Central.—Mr. John §. Wilson bas been ap- 
pointed General Freight Agent in place of Alexander 
Nutt, resigned. Mr. Wilson is also General Freight Agent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Pittsburgh & Whitehall.—The officers of this new company 
are: President, Oliver D. Phillips, Allegheny, Pa.; Direc- 
tors, A. M. Byers, R. B. Brown, James A. Chambers, Wal- 





from Augusta to Eastern cities, be made $4 per ton of 2,000 | 


r- | 
to | 


Erie & Wyoming Valley. —The officers of this new com- | 


ter Chess, C. L. Magee, George T. Oliver, Clifton W. Phil- 
| lips, Oliver F. Wharton, Pittsburgh. 


| Rochester & Pittsburgh.—The following circular is dated 
| Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 4: ‘ Mr. E. A. Holbrook, having 
| resigned his position as Geseral Passenger and Ticket Agent 
of this company, communications relative to this depart- 
ment should be addressed to Geo. E. Merchant, General 
Manager.” 


Roodhouse & Scottsville.—The officers of this new company 
are: President, John Roodhouse; Vice-President, Milton 
McClure; Secretary, J. L. Pattison; Treasurer, J. W. Arm- 
strong. Office at Roodhouse, Il. 


Tennessee, Iron Mountain & Carolina.—The officers of 
this new company are: President, 8. K. Kirkpatrick; Vice- 
President, Thomas Watson; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Charles E. Dozser. Office at Jonesboro, Tenn. 


Union Pacific.—Mr. Robert Blickensderfer bas been ap- 
pointed Division Superintendent of the Utah & Northern 
line, with office at Pocatello, Idaho. He has been for some 
time Division Engineer in charge of construction, and is a 
son of Chief Engineer Blickensderfer. 





Utica & Black River.—At the annual meeting in Utica, 
N. Y., Nov. 8, the following directors were chosen: John 
Thorn, Jobn Maynard, Isaac Maynard, Abijah J. Williams, 
Edmund A. Graham, Russell Wheeler, Abram G. Brower, 
William J. Bacon, Theodore 8S. Sayre,tLewis Lawrence, 
Robert L. Kennedy, Daniel B. Goodwiu, Fred. 8S. Euston. 
The board elected officers as follows; President, Joho 
| Thorn ; Vice-President, J. F. Maynard ; Treasurer, Isaac 
| Maynard; Secretary, W. E. Hopkins; Executive Commit- 
| tee, I. Maynard, A. G. Brower, A. J. Williams, R. Wheeler 
j}and T. 8. Sayre. 





PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Alexander W. Nutt has resigned his position as 
| General Freight Agent of the Northern Central road. 


—Mr. George P. Merrill has resigned his position as 
| General Manager of the Burlington & Ohio River road and 
| the office is abolished. 


| —Mr. J. C. MeMullin, General Manager of the Chicago & 


| Alton road, is now at Los Angeles, Cal., and reports that he 
has very much improved in health. 


—Mr. R. M. Pomeroy, President of the Toledo, Cincinnati 
& St. Louis Company, has tendered his resignation, to take 
effect when his successor is chosen. 








| 


| —Gen. George Stoneman, having been elected Governor 
|of California, bas tendered his resignation of the office of 
| Railroad Commissioner of that state, to take effect at once 


| —Mr. E. B. Phillips, President of the Eastern Railroad 
| Company, has been offered the presidency of the Toledo, 
| Cincinnati & St. Louis Company. He has not yet accepted 
| the position. 


| —Mr. Edward C. Robinson, Auditor of the New York, 
| New Haven & Hartford Company, died at his residence in 
| New York, Nov. 10, aged 46 years, of agen pe Mr. Rob- 

inson was an accountant of long practice and high standing. 
| He entered the company’s service as Chief Clerk in 1866, and 
| was appointed Auditor two years ago, 


| 

—Mr. George A. Osgood, who died in New York, Nov. 13, 
| aged 61 years, was a son-in-law of the late Commodore Van- 
|derbilt. and had been for many years a well-known stock 
| operator, and was largely interested in railroads. He has 
| been at different times a director in several companies. 
| Lately he has been one of the largest holders of Delaware, 
| Lackawanna & Western. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


| 
| Joliet Rates and Traffic. 

Heretofore rates to and from Joliet, LL, at the end of a 
branch of the a Central and 37 miles from Chicago 
by the Chicago & Alton, and 40 miles by the Rock Island 
roads, have been the same as the Chicago rates, and much 

traffic was interchanged there, saving the haul into Chicago . 








| 

































































































































































THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





and the troublesome transfer of cars where tracks are 
crowded. At a meeting of the Chicago Committee of the 
Joint Executive Committee in New York last Tuesday it 
was agreed to make the Joliet rate 104 per cent. of the 
Chicago rate and pool the business there, instead of includ- 
ing it in the Chicago pool. 
Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Four months ending Oct. 31: 


: 2. 1881. Ine. or Dee. P.c. 
Central Pacific. . $21,466,176 $19,570,949 I. $1.895,227 Le 
Ches. & Ohio.... 2,777,461 2,267,616 I. 509,845 2.4 
C.,N.0.& T. P.. 2,085,257 1,895,513 I. 189,746 10.0 
C., 1, St. L. & L.. $2,197,797 1,988,549 I. 209,248 105 
C., Ark. & Col... 422,328 347.725 I. 74,60 21.5 
Det., Lan. & Mo. 1,327,889 1,133,565 I. 194,324 17.0 
Flint & Pere M.. 1,745,569 1,539,878 I. 205,691 13.3 
Hann. & St.Jo.. 1,814,125 1,867,288 D. 53,163 2.8 
Ill, C., I. lines. 5,792,356 5,578,330 I. 214,026 3.8 
Towa lines..... 1,589,730 1,507,375 I. 82,355 5.5 
Ind., B. & West. 2,179,465 2,094,496 I. 84,969 4.5 
Lake Erie & W.. 1,219,255 1,160,085 I. 59,170 5.1 
M.,L. 8. & W... 731,049 500,843 I. 230,20 46.0 
M. Pacific lines : 
Cen. Branch... 747.053 801,295 D. 54,242 6.7 
Int. & Gt. No.. 2,570,341 2,178,942 I. 391,399 17.9 
Mo., K. & Tex. 5,061,488 4,405,480 I. 656,008 14.9 
Mo. Pacific.... 6,520,266 5,520,279 I. 999,987 18.2 
St.L..1. M.&S 5,956,357 5,940,893 I. 15,464 0.3 
Tex. & Pacific.. 3,882,471 3,206,833 I. 75,638 21.1 
Ohio Central..... 859,401 540,045 I. 319,356 59.1 
Or. Ry. & Nav. -. 4,213,800 3,566,611 I. 647,189 18.0 
Netearnings... 2.094,470 1,727,971 I. 366,499 21.2 
St.L..A&T.H.m.1 1.127,4 1,222,362 D. 94,896 7.8 
Belleville line. . 715,610 617,543 IL. 98,067 15.8 
S. P.,M. & Man. 7,097,921 3,842,167 L. 3,255,754 84.7 
Scioto Vv alley. bine 446,988 359,352 I. 7,636 24.4 
Wisconsin Cen... 1,301,684 977,450 I. $24,234 33.2 


Nine months ending Sept. 30: 
Bar., Cedar Rap. 
& NO-... 0.0000. $1,976,033 $1,602,296 
ges 660. 25 


008 4 5,948 


$373,737 23.4 
234,060 55.0 


I 
2 I 
e a 2,031,221 I 398,357 19.6 
Net earnings... 740,337 301,329 I 439,010 145.0 
Cleve., Col., Cin. 
2 Lee 3,100,708 3,247,600 D. 156,892 4.9 
Des M. & Ft. D... 255,161 290,921 D. 35,760 12.3 
Net earnings.... 77,715 8,242 I 69,473 843.2 
Eliz, Lex. & Big 
sey LOT NS iy chang oe elk sectecaeocess 
Net earnings. . 111,315 





Louisv. & Nashv. 9,340.57 I 
Net earnings... 3,486,851 I 78 
Union Pacific 21,972,765 21,550,165 1 442,600 25 
Net earnings... 10,491,783 9,719,241 I 
Utah Central..... SESS ROR REIS itn te 
i G43,285 ............ 
Month of September: 


8,122,410 
2,957,512 





Cleve., Col., Cin. 





eee $459,496 390,570 I 68,926 17.6 
Eliz., Lex. & Big . ° 
_Sandy........... Rea ced aot ae acs ace aus ~ 
Union Pacific .... 3,170,316 "3,119,450 I 50.866 1.7 
_Net earnings... 1,909,723 1,790,043 I 119,683 6.7 
Utah Central..... 111,270 102,153 I 9,117 9.0 
Net earnings... 51,442 55,732 D. 4,290 Tat 
Month of October: 
Central Pacific. +» $2,409,000 $2,507.857 D. $98,857 3.9 
Ches. & Ohio.... 347,882 236,396 I 111,486 47.2 
w., I, Sst. L& C. 250,000 221,320 I 28.680 13.0 
C..N.0.&T. P.. 234,031 233,386 I 650 0.3 
Cleve., Ak. & Col. 54,718 37,996 I 16,722 44.0 
Det., Lan. & No.. 153,962 130,942 I 23,020 17.7 
Flint & ¥: Marq. 199,064 186,069 I 12,995 7.0 
G. B., W. & St. P. 39,001 33,935 I 5,066 14.7 
Hann. & St. Jo.. 238,442 231,913 I By 2.8 
m.©., Ill. lines... 674,887 646,190 I 28,697 4.4 
Iowa lines... . 190,438 169,048 I. 21,390 12.7 
Ind. Bloom. &W. 269,044 228,667 I. 40,377 =17.6 
Lake Erie & ee 133,698 118,593 I 15,105 12.7 
L..N. A. & Chi.. 151,000 99,571 I 51.4389 51.5 
Mil., L. S. & W. 83,414 71,832 I 11,582 16.1 
Mo Pacific lines: : 
Central Branch 113,143 78,347 I 34,796 44.8 
Int. & Gt. No.. 411,407 308,322 I 103,085 33.5 
Mo., Kan. & T. 687,703 562,184 I 125,519 22.3 
Mo. Pacific.... 860,525 633,839 I 226,686 35.7 
St. L. 1. M. &S. 809,394 719,239 I 90,155 12.5 
Tex. & Pacific. 541,901 419,203 I 122,698 29.4 
Ohio Central.... 114,271 81,€31 I 32,640 40.0 
Ohio Southern.. 40,602 32,289 I. 8,313 23.8 
St. L., A. & T. H. 
Main Line..... 140,562 131,697 I 8,865 6.7 
Belleville Line. 89,400 72.641 I 16,759 23.4 
St. P., M. & Man. 979,057 605,708 I 373,349 61.5 
Scioto Valley. . 53,656 49,590 I 4,266 8.7 
Wisconsin Gen.. 115,884 78,982 I 7,102 47.9 
ey + ane os me oy 2 
C. & Eastern Iil.. 2,824 $37,112 I. 5,712 15.4 
Chi. & Gd. Trk.. 57,709 37,570 I, 20,139 63.1 
Chi., M. & St. P.. 493,000 379,415 LL 113,585 29.9 
Chi. & Northwes. 554,400 486,200 I. 68,200 14.0 
Denver & R. G.. 128,165 134, Dz. 6,529 4.8 
Mo. Pacific lines. 788,354 588,457 I, 199.897 34.0 
Northern Pacific. 204.900 115,676 I. 89,224 76.9 
W., St. L. & P... 376,791 307,653 I, 69,1388 22.5 


Grain Movement. 

For the week ending Nov. 4 receipts and shipments of grain 
of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern markets and 
receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in bushels, 
for the past nine years ; 


Northwestern shipments.— 


Northwestern P.¢. Atlantic 
Year receipts. Total By rail. byrail. receipts. 
[S874 .. ..2,826,44: 2,528,468 799.288 31.6 1,797,450 
1875......3,868,681 3,869,314 1,362,611 35.2 3,191,155 


387G,,.0.. 3,144,650 1,339,994 35.1 2,789,964 


1877,..... 4,149,693  2,829.458 470,422 16.4 4,880,768 
1878...... 4,668,619 = 3,503,917 760,479 = 21.7 = 4,527,683 
1879.,....5,110,058 4,668,181 1,255,164 26.9 6,195,595 
1889...... 6,889,584 5,752,475 1,971,215 32.5 7,278,857 


188i......3,908,642 3,616,025 2,030,925 56.2 3,914,464 
pi eer 6,157,189 4,313,601 2,214,837 51.4 3,797,921 

The receipts of the Northwestern markets for the week 
have been equalled in no corresponding week except in 1880, 
and they were 58 per cent, more than last vear. They were 
slightly less than in the previous week of this year, but with 
that exception were the largest since August, and with two 
other exceptions in August and one in J uly were the largest 
since September of last year. 

The shipments of these markets were exceeded in the cor- 
responding weeks of 1879 and 1880 only, and were nearly a 
million bushels larger than the previous week of this year 
and the largest for four weeks, but were exceeded in every 
week trom Aug. 12 to Sept. 30. The rail shipments were 
the largest for nine weeks and have been exceeded but three 
times since February, and would be very large in any year. 
The earnings from these rail shipments must have been about 
at the rate of $218 this year for every $100 last and every 
#233 in 1880. The shipments down the Mississippi were but 
74,630 bushels, or 1.7 per cent. of the whole. 

The Atlantic receipts were smaller than in any correspond- 
ing week since 1876, though but 116,500 bushels less than 
last year. They were, however, a little (267,000 bushels) 
more than the week before, and somewhat above the Octo- 
ber ‘tok 

Of the Northwestern receipts for the week, Chicago had 

50 per cent pot Louis 16,4, Toledo 11.2, Milwaukee 8.6, 
Detroit 6.8, Peoria 6,1, and Cleveland 0,9 per cent. This is 
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the third week that no receipts have been reported at Du- 
luth. Compared with the previous week there are gains at 
Chicago and Toledo, but losses elsewhere. Chicago receipts 
are the largest since September, and have been exceeded but 
three times this year, or since the middle of October last 
year. Chicago received 2714 per cent. of the wheat, 68 per 
cent. of the corn, and 54 per cent. of the oats; St. Louis 231¢ 
per cent. of the wheat, but only 8 per cent. of the corn, and 
12 per cent. of the oats. When shipments of new corn begin 
they are likely to be felt first at St. Louis. 

Of the Atlantic receipts New York had 56.7 per cent., 
Baltimore 14.4, Boston 7.8, Montreal 7.6, New Orleans 7.3, 
Philadelphia 6, and Portland 0.2 per cent. New York’s re- 
ceipts have been smaller but once since the middle of 
August; Philadelphia’s, though small, are the largest for six 
weeks, and there is a good increase at Baltimore. 

Of the exports from these ports during this week (1,752,- 
778 bushels), 56.9 per cent. went from New York, 15.4 
from Montreal, 11.7 from Philadelphia, 6.4 from Boston, 5 
from New Orleans, and 4.6 from Baltimore. 

For the week ending Nov. 8 the exports were 1,396,891 
bushels of grain and 126,623 barrels of flour this year, 
against 1,841,120 bushels and 42,620 barrels in 1881 and 
4,701,048 bushels and 130,806 barrels in 1880. 

Receipts and shipments from Chicago and Milwaukee for 
the week ending Nov. 11 have been : 


——Receipts.—— —-Shipments.-—— 

1882. 1881. 1882. 1881. 
Chicago......... 2,608,955 1,708,332 2,397,052 2,015,986 
Milwaukee ..... 527,779 245,047 191,356 153,384 





Both .......... 3,136,734 1,953.379 2,588,408 = 2.169,370 

There is an increase of 1,183,000 bushels (60 per cent.) in 
receipts and of 419,000 bushels (19 per cent.) in shipments. 
In the same week there was an increase of 124 per cent. in 
receipts and of 95 per cent. in shipments of flour. 

At Buffalo receipts and shipments in this week ending 
Nov. 11 were: 








———Receipts.-—-- ~ -—Shipments.—-— 

1882. 1881. 1882. 1881. 
By rail..... .. 537,100 603,800 800,800 ~—=«-_773,900 
By lake.......... 1,561,500 1,196,500 1,019,080 —-812'000 
Total... ...... 2,098,600 1,800,300 1,819,880 1,585,900 


The receipts this year are 1614 per cent. more than last 
year, and the shipments 15 percent. more. In both, the in- 
crease was almost wholly by water. 

At four Eastern ports the receipts for this week ending 
Nov. 11 were : 





Bushels; New York. Baltimore. Total. 
1882.. .... 2,221,360 528,705 3,420,043 
1881.. .... 2,423,868 366,817 3,309,450 
1880 ...... 3,292,140 1,260,889 5,978,829 
P. c. of total: 

Ms: Ziasns used 65.0 10.7 8.9 15.4 100.0 
ee 73.2 9.0 6.7 11.1 100.0 
1880 55, 7.2 16.6 21.1 100.0 


Philadelphia and Baltimore together had 24.3 per cent. of 
the total receipts this year, against 17.8 last year and 37.7 
in 1880. Of the New York receipts 1,035,108 bushels (461g 
per cent.) arrived by rail this year, against 1,163,826 bushels 
(48 per cent.) in 1881, and 2,120,332 bushels (641; per cent.) 
in 1880, 

The average weekly receipts and shipments of wheat, corn 
and oats in August, September and October at Indianapolis, 
Peoria, Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit and Cleveland and the 
actual weekly receipts and shipments since October have 
been in bushels: 

Weekly ——-——-Receipts.-——— — ———Shipments.———-— 
average. Wheat. Cc Oats. Wheat. Corn. cf 6 

52. 1.033,670 1,530,572 1,085,506 

1,780,095 1,105,636 1,644,777 ‘968,422 

903,289 836,211 1,280,578 88.603 






; 7° 1,688,618 1,025.569 885,082 913,923 1,441,998 828,710 
Nov. 14...1,349,662 1,121,352 763,912 978,684 1,208/687 716,224 

Thus receipts of wheat were much less and of oats some- 
what less in the second than in the first week of November, 
and the wheat receipts were considerably below tbe October 
average. The wheat shipments were a little greater, but the 
corn and oats shipments considerably less in the second than 
in the first week of November, but the reverse is true when 
compared with the October average. 

San Francisco exports for the four months of the Cali- 
fornia crop year from July 1 to Oct. 31 were as follows, 
flour in barrels and wheat in bushels, flour being reduced to 
wheat in the totals: 








1881. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 

Ms ccc cal exc ded travek 236,451 I. 132,877 56.3 
Re ae 2,853 D. 2,421,456 20.8 
es 11,088,037 12,845,108 D. 1,757,456 13.7 


Exports of California barley by sea for the four months 
of the crop year to Oct. 31 were 125,017 centals, against 
17,170 centals for the corresponding time in 1881. Rail 
shipments for the three months to Sept. 80 were 6,011 cen- 
tals, 


Coal Movement, 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Nov. 4 are reported as 
follows : 


1882. 1881. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
MEIN 6 5.00.05 6 snce'es 588,584 568,691 I. 19,893 3.5 
Semi-bituminous.... .... 113,057 110,392 I, 2,675 2.4 
Bituminous, Penna...... 67,497 58,985 I. 8512 14.4 
Coke, Penna............. 57,045 43,326 I, 13,719 31.7 


The domestic trade is a little more active, and anthracite 
is selling more freely. Clearfield operators still complain 
much of the short supply of cars. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending Nov. 4 was: Coal, 158,470; coke, 57,045; 
total; 215,515 tons. The total tonnage this year to Nov. 4 
was 9,277,572 tons. 

Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending Nov. 4 
were 50,556 tons, The total shipmentsthis year to Nov. 4 
were 1,111,690 tons. 

Cumberland coal tonnage for the week ending Nov. 11 
was 52,606 tons. The total tonnage reported this year to 
Nov. 11 was 1,164,297 tons. 


Minnesota Passenger Troubles. 

The trouble among the lines between Chicago and St. 
Paul has resulted in an open war on passenger rates. The 
Rock Island, it ischarged, has been for some time allowing a 
rebate on tickets from St. Paul and Minneapolis to Chicago 
by its Albert Lea Route, and last week the other lines met 
this by reducing their rates to $5. This was speedily fol- 
lowed by a further cut to $3, at which point the rate now 
remains, though it is said that a reduction to $1 is possible. 
The war has not yet extended to freight rates. 


Live-Stock Traffic from Iowa and Minnesota 
Points 


A meeting of the representatives of the freight depart- 
ments of the lowa roads was held in Chicago, Nov. 8, for 
the purpose of adjusting live-stock rates from points in 
Iowa and Minnesota. Mr. J. H. Hyland was elected Chair- 
man, and Mr, N. G. Iglehart Secretary. After a full dis- 
cussion it was resolved that the current tariff rates on live 
stock from points on the Council Bluffs main ltnes of the 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, 
Chicago, Rock nate & Pacific, Chicago & Northwestern, 
and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul in Iowa, to Chicago 
shall be in effect and be continued from and after Nov. 6, 
and that such rates shall be the basis for the establishing of 
rates from points on all lines tributary to the lines above 
named ; that roads transporting live stock in cars 28 ft, 
long should be alloweda red uction of 5 per cent. Maxi- 
mum discount on stock carried in any direction for feeding 
purposes is to be one-third off of regular rates. 

It was resolved that the tariff rates heretofore in force 
hereafter be faithfully maintained 


Lumber Rates. 

A meeting was held in Chicago, Nov. 11, for the purpose 
of forming a general pool on Temiber, from Chicago and 
Wisconsin points to Mississippi River points. The formation 
of a pool was agreed on, and a committee was appointed to 
prepare a plan, and to report to a future meeting. 

THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Locomotive Building. 

The Rhode Island Locomotive Works in Providence are 
building four mogul freight engines for the New York & 
New England road. 

The certificate of the New York Locomotive Works, certi- 
fying that the capital stock was fully paid up, has been filed 
in the county clerk’s office. The capital stock is $200,000, 
and the company is managed by nine trustees. Five of 
them sign the certificate. They are: T. G. Nock, as Presi- 
dent; T. H. Stryker, W. W. Wardwell, Henry M. Lawton 
and &. Comstock.—Utica (N. Y.) Herald. 

The Taunton Locomotive Co. in Taunton, Mass., is build- 
ing two passenger engines for the New York & New Eng. 
land road. 

The Mt. Savage Locomotive Works at Mt. Savage, Md., 
owned by the Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
have recently been enlarged, and are prepared to take con- 
tracts for locomotives of all classes. Messrs. Thomas B. 
Innes & Co., of No. 55 Pine street, New York, have been 
made agents for these works. 

The Grant Locomotive Works in Paterson, N. J., have 
taken a contract to build four consolidation and eight mogul 
freight and four heavy passenger engines for the New York 
& New England road. 

Car Notes. 

The Laconia Car Co., at Laconia, N. H., has recently 
received orders from the Boston & Lowell and several other 
roads. 

The Knoxville Car Wheel Co. has a large number of 
orders on hand and is running its works to their full capa- 
city. Mr. J. B. Hoxsie has been chosen President in place 
of D. A. Carpenter, resigned. 

The Russell Car Wheel & Foundry Co., in Detroit, 
has completed an addition to its works, which will be used 
for the manufacture of logging cars and trucks. 

The Litchfield Car Co., at Litchfield, Ill., is building 
an addition to its shops 60 by 80 ft. in size, to be used for 
an erecting shop. 

The Northwestern Car & Manufacturing Co., at Still- 
water, Minn., is preparing to build several additions to its 
extensive works. 

The Brownell & Wight Car Co. in St. Louis are building 
cars for street railroads in Minneapolis, Minn., Rock Island, 
Iil., Aurora, Ill., and Cleveland, O. A new shop, 140 by 30 
ft., is nearly finished. 

The Gilbert Car Works, of Buffalo, N. Y., have given 
notice that after Nov. 30 next the name of the concern will 
be changed to the Buffalo Car Manufacturing Co, The com- 
pany has bought the property of the old Buffalo Car Co., 
which it has heretofore leased. 

The Jones Car Works at Schenectady, N. Y,, are building 
10 passenger cars for the Chicago & Northwestern road, 
and are rebuilding 20 old Wagner sleeping cars. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The blast furnace of the Duluth Iron Co. at Duluth, Minn., 
isin full operation, It is a charcoal furnace. 

The Meier furnaces at East Carondalet, Ill., have been in 
blast three years, and have just been blown out. They have 
been run by the Missouri Furnace Co. under lease, but the 
lease has expired and will not be renewed. 

The Chicago Forging Co. has been organized to make 
drop-forgings of the heavier class. General Anson Steger is 
President, and Edward L. Brown Treasurer and General 
Manager. 

Wassaic Furnace in Dutchess County, N. Y., has been re- 
paired and has gone into blast. 

The blast furnace of the Carthage Iron Co. at Carthage, 
N. Y., will soon be blown out. The company’s foundry will 
continue at work, at least until the iron in stock is worked 
up. 

"rhe new works of the Syracuse Iron & Tube Co. in East 
Syracuse, N. Y., have been started up and will soon be in 
full operation. 

The Oregon Iron & Steel Co. has bought the property of 
the Oswego Iron Co. at Oswego, Or., and will begin at once 
to build an additional blast furnace and a rolling mill, 


The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails.—No large orders are reported on the market, 
and quotations continue at $44 to $46 per ton at mill, with 
sales chiefly of small lots at about $45. 

Rail Fastenings.—Spikes are still quoted at $2.90 to $3 

r 100 lbs. Fish-plates are quiet at $2.50 to $2.60 per 100 
bs.; track-bolts, $3.70 to $4.15. 

Steel Blooms.—There is some demand, but no sales are re- 
ported. Quotations are about $35.50 per ton at tidewater, 
duty paid. { 

Uid Rails.—The market is almost bare of old iron rails. 
Some small transactions are reported in Philadelphia at 
$27.50 to $28 for foreign tees, and $28.50 for American. 

A Pretty Story. 

She was only a little girl, dressed in a homely garb, but 
with a face that bespoke innocence, confidence and love. A 
miniature maiden, young in years, but yesterday she per- 
formed au act of valor that places her on a level with Joan 
of Arc, Florence Nightingale and other heroines wliose 
deeds have been emblazoned on the roll of fame. : 

Yesterday morning, as the Jefferson City passenger trail! 
on the Missouri Pacific Railroad was iecning at full speed 
through the cut on the road between Glendale and Webster 
stations, the engineer noticed a little girl standing on the 
track waving her apron wildly and making other gestures, 
signifying that the train should stop. The engineer was un- 
decided for a moment, believing the child was at play. He 
looked again and saw the little maid still holding her posi- 
tion and still waving aloft the signal of distress. The engine 
was reversed and the steam brakes applied, the train coming 
to a halt almost in the middle of the curve, Looking down 
the road a%piece, the train men were horrified to see the 
Washington express coming down upon it and the little one 
still on the track waving her apron. The engineer of the 
incoming traiu saw the child’s igoel, and the engine was 
stopped within 100 feet of the Jefferson City train, Bot) 
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trains were on the same track, and according to the best 
mathematicians could not possibly pass each other, and had 
it not been for the girl’s action, a terrible collision would 
bave occurred, entailing a great loss of life. The gir] dis- 
appeared as soon as the danger was over, and her name and 
residence could not be learned. The railway company will 
see that she is suitably rewarded.—St. Louis Republican, 
Nov. 9. 

Mexican Steamship Subsidy. 

The Mexican Financier of recent date says: ‘‘A con- 
tract has been published of much interest to American 
travelers and shippers to Mexico, by which the government 
coutinues its encouragement of the Whitney Line of Steam- 
ers between Vera Cruz and Morgan City, touching at Gal- 
veston. The company is bound tomake two or three round 
trips monthly, and to make the passage between Vera Cruz 
and Morgan City in three days, not counting the time nec 
essarily consumed at Galveston. It will carry the mails 
regularly, and as its steamers will rank as mail boats, they 
will have certain sights of preference and dispatch at the 
custom houses. The government pays a subvention of $300 
for each round trip. Should the steamers fail to make at 
least two round trips monthly, the company will lose this 
subvention and pay a fine of $500. If they make no trip 
monthly, the contract lapses. The steamers will carry 
sugars, coffees, fruits and hides from Mexico at a reduction 
of 10 per cent. from regular freights. The Whitney Co. has 
a liberal freight schedule for shippers, and the voyage to 
Galveston is made in only two days. These railroad facili- 
ties enable us now to reach New York in about six days. 
Gen. Henry A. Mexia continues as the efficient agent of the 
Whitney Line in this city. 

“The frequent complaints of insufficient accommodations 
for freight and passeugers at Vera Cruz, owing to the daily 
increasing traffic, has caused the government to inaugurate 
large improvements in the Custom House at that port. These 
will be pushed actively and will result in hundling the 
large imports and exports much more conveniently and 
expeditiously than is now possible.” 

Train Wrecking. 

On the night of Nov. 10, a coal train on the Philadel- 
phia & Reading road struck some heavy timbers which had 
been put across the track on a high embankment near Lim- 
erick, Pa. The engine and some 2( cars were thrown from 
the track and down the bank, and piled up in a bad wreck. 
The trainmen jumped and escaped. It is believed that the 
intention was to wreck the night express. An attempt to 
wreck that train had been made a few days before near the 
same place. 

A Train Wrecker’s Sentence. 

Charles 8S. Lawrence, of Auburn, Mass., was recentl 
arrested on charge of placing a rail across the Boston & Al- 
bany track near Rochdale, on the evening of Sept. 18, and 
causing the derailment of a passenger train. He was tried 
in the Superior Court at Worcester, found guilty, and on 
Nov. 13, sentenced to 15 years imprisonment at bard labor. 
Evidently Massachusetts courts do not waste any pity on 
train-wreckers. 

A School of Brakes. 

The New York Central & Hudson River Company has 
lately completed at its West Albany shops a ‘‘school car,” 
intended to be use for the instruction of trainmen in the 
management of the air brakes. The car is a baggage car and 
is fitted up with all the appliances in ordinary use on a long 
train supplied with air brakes. It has been put in charge of 
Mr. A. H. Catlin as instructor and will be sent over the road 
from time to time, remaining at the terminal and division 
stations as long as may be necessary. All trainmen and es- 
pecially the engineers will be required to visit the car as op- 
portunity offers and acquire a knowledge of the working of 
the brakes. After a reasonable time has been allowed, the 
engineers and perhaps the other trainmen will be required to 
pass an examination, and it is understood that after that 
time, of which notice will be given, no engineer will be 
allowed to run on passenger trains unless he has a certificate 
showing that he thoroughly understands the working of the 
air brakes. 

A school car of a similar description was built at the Erie 
shops in Susquehanna some time ago, but we do not know 
that one is in use on any other road. 

Insurance of Employes’ Responsibility. 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis, the Indianapolis & 
St. Louis and the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago com- 
panies have recently contracted with the Fidelity & Casualty 
Co., of New York, for the bonding of all their employés who 
occupy positions of trust. 

A Good Locomotive Record. 


_ N. Taft took engine No. 38 to run out of Susquehanna shop 
in the year 1868, aud give it _. 21, 1882, on account of 
putting hard-coal burners on the passenger trains. He has 
run engine 384,491 times over the Delaware Division (New 
York, Lake Erie & Western)—which is 105 miles long 
—making a grand total of 471,555 miles run—which 
only lacks 3,445 miles of running 19 times around 
the world. The engine is in good condition now, and 
with proper care it will last two years yet. ‘There 
has been nothing new put on No. 38 since it ran the first 
trip except a pilot, tank frame, cylinders and the usual 
every day repairs to the engine. It has the same cab, head- 
light, bell, drivers and tank that was on the engine when he 
took it.—Port Jervis (N. Y.) Gazette. 


Time by Telegraph. 

The Time Telegraph Co. has introduced a system of clocks 
by which it is proposed to furnish railway stations, public 
institutions, business houses, places of amusements, etc., 
with correct time at a moderate cost, varying from 25 cents 
to $1 a month, according to the character of the timepiece. 
The system is practically the same as that already intro- 
duced in Paris with complete success. The pendulum of a 
central regulating clock, which stands in the company’s 
office and runs exactly according to timeas furnished from the 
National Observatory at Washington, opens and closes an 
electric circuit with évery beat, or once a minute if desired. 
This circuit may pass through any number of clocks, situated 
all over the city. Every time the circuit is closed a magnet 
in each clock causes the wheel which carries the minute- 
hand on its pinion to advance one tooth. Most clocks will 
be supplied with minute-hands only, but where second- 
hands are needed the circuit will be closed every second. 

The first regulator made for the company is now in their 
Offices in the Kelly Building. It was made by Professor 
Eggleston, of Columbia Co.umbia, and runs by electricity— 
& magnet which alternately attracts and repels the pendu- 
un, Causing it to swing back and forth, thus doing away 
with weights and springs. The com ny proposes at pres- 
ent to put oue regulator in each block, so as to avoid hav- 
we to cross streets with their wires; but eventually the 
be ole system will be regulated from one central clock. Tbe 

ocks to be furmshed are handsome but very cbeap, the 
Cases being of glass and in one piece. The movement is sim- 
PO ee mposed of a@ magnet and a simple ratchet movement, 
po at there is no a of the machinery getting out of 

er, The clocks will do their work correctly so long as 








the batteries are kept in working order,and it is not expected 
that they will need replenishing more than once a year. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, after testing the system 
for more than a year, has decided to introduce the clocks 
all along its line and run its trains by them. The im- 
portance of having the time in all public places, in hote's 
and railway stations the sume, is too self-evident to need 
argument. The company is now at work putting in clocks 
in the block bounded by Beekman, Nassau and Ann streets, 
and Park Row.—New York Evening Post, Nov. 10. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Addison & Northern Pennsylvania.—Track is re- 
rted laid on this road from the New York, Lake Erie & 
estern road at Addison, N. Y., southwest to Westfield in 
Tioga Couuty, Pa., a distance of 26 miles. The company was 
only organized in May last, and work was begun in July. 


Atlantic & North Carolina,—At an adjourned meet- 
ing of the stocknolders in Newberne, N. C., Nov. 10, a report 
was presented showing that the road and equipment were 
in very bad condition. After discussion the stockholders 
voted to declare the lease of the road to the Midland North 
Carolina Company forfeited, on accountof the lessee’s failure 
to keep the road in order, and to complete the extension to 
Salisbury as promised. 

The stockholders then voted to authorize the directors to 
lease the road for not less than $40,000 a year, subject to 
the approval of the stockholders. 


Burlington & Northeastern.—This company has 
been organized to extend the Burlington & Lamoille road 
from its present terminus at Cambridge, Vt., northeast to 
Newport on the Passumpsic road, about 35 miles, with a 
probable further extension of 20 miles to the Grand Trunk 
at Island Pond. 


California Southern.—This company issued the follow- 
ing circular Nov. 6: ‘‘The road of this company is now 
completed to Colton, a small station on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, 12714 miles, from National City. The board have 
recently decided to extend the road at this polnt to San 
Bernardino, about five miles north from Colton. For the 
purpose of making this extension, and to enahle the com- 
pany extend to its wharf to deep water, and to erect suitable 
sheds and other buildings for the storage aud delivery of 
cargoes, and ,to complete its machine shops, and to erect 
freight and passenger stations, it has been determined to 
raise the sum of $417,600. This subscription is now offered 
to the stockholders under circulars 1 and 2, each holder of 50 
shares of stock being entitled to subscribe for one block under 
this circular. All subscriptions must be made in sums of 
$800 or multiples thereof, and must be received at the office 
of the company, No. 70 Kilby street, ton, on or before 
Nov. 16, 1883. Any amount untaken by the stockholders 
on that day will be disposed of as the President may con- 
sider for the best interests of the company. Proposal: For 
$800 in casb, payable one-fourth on allotment, one-fourth 
Dec. 15, 1882, one-fourth Jan. 15, 1883, and one-fourth Feb. 
15, 1883, the California Southern Railroad Company will 
deliver to subscribers eight shares of the full paid capital 
— of the company, and $1,000 in the first mortgage 

onds. 


Canada Southern.—It is reported that this road is to 
be leased to the Michigan Central Company for 21 years at 
a rental which will pay the interest on the bonds and 4 or 5 
per cent. dividends on the stock. There is no doubt that 
negotiations for a lease are in progress, but it is more prob- 
able that the terms will be a division of earnings between 
the two companies than the guarantee of a dividend. 

A meeting of the Canada Southern stockholders to vote on 
the agreement has been called for Nov. 30, next. 








Canadian Pacific.—The track of this road is now laid 
to the winter terminus at Swift Current Creek. 154 miles 
west of the late terminus at Regina, and 520 miles from 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. No more track will be laid this 
year. 

It is understood that thesyndicate which owns this road 
has bought the Portage, Westbourne & Northwestern road 
in Manitoba, and will make it a branch of the Pacific road, 


Carthage & Harrisville-—Work has been begun on 
this road, which is to run from Carthage, N. Y., on the 
Utica & Black River road, northeast 25 miles, to the iron 
mines near Harrisville, 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Tracklayirg on 
the extension of the Volga Branch from Wadena, Ia., north- 
west to West Union, 13 miles, is now in progress, and is to be 
completed this month. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—On the Sioux Rapids 
Branch track is now laid to Hawarden, Ia., 35 miles beyond 
the last point noted, and 142 miles westward from the main 
line of the Northern Iowa Division at Eagle Grove. Trains 
run to the new terminus, 

On the Correctionville Branch track is now laid to Maple 
River, seven miles west of the old terminus at Suc City, 
Ia., and work is progressing steadily. About 28 miles are 
to be laid to reach Correctionville. 


Chicago & West Michigan.—Track is laid to La Crosse, 
Ind., 22 miles south by west from the late terminus at La 
Porte, and 37 miles from the old terminus at New Buffalo, 
Mich. The main line is now 207 miles long, from La Crosse, 
Ind., to Pentwater, Mich. At La Crosse connection is made 
with the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis and the Louis- 
ville, New Albany & Chicago roads. 


Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central.—The Pur- 
chasing Committee gives notice that, at the request of bond- 
holders, the reorganization agreement will be reopened to 
receive further signatures. It will remain open until Nov. 
29 at the offices of J.S. Kennedy & Co., C. J. Osborn & 
Co. and the Union Trust Company in New York. 

In the United States Circuit Court in Chicago, Nov. 15, a 
final decree of foreclosure and sale was granted against this 
road. The decree fixes the minimum price for which the 
property can be sold at $13,500,000. 


Danville, Olney & Ohio River.—At a meeting of the 
bondholders last week the action of the company and the 
trustees in applying for the appointmert of a receiver was 
approved. Several pians were suggested for raising money 
to pay off the floating debt and put the road in good order. 
It appears that a large number of the bonds are now held 
by Mr. Austin Corbin, of New York, President of the 
Indiana, Bloomington & Western Company. 

On Nov. 14, the United States Circuit Court granted the 
application for a receiver, and appointed James A. Eads, 
of Paris, Lll., who has had much experience with bankrupt 
roads. Mr. Eads is now making an examination of the road, 
and will soon complete arrangements to resume the running 
of trains, which has been suspended for two weeks. 


East Tennessee, bate gos nay & Georgia.—The Elk Gap 
tunnel on the extension of the Ohio Division from Carey- 
ville, Tenn., north to the Kentucky line is completed and 





trains run through it, Track is now laid for 22 miles north 
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of Careyville to a point 60 miles from Knoxville, leaving 
eight miles to be laid to complete the extension. It will 
hardly be opened before next spring, as there are several 
tunnels yet to be finished. The work on this extension is 
very heavy. At one point north of Elk Gap there are four 
tunnels within a mile. 


Erie & Wyoming Valley.—This company has been 
incorporated to build a railroad from Port Griffith in Lu- 
zerne County, Pa., east by north to Lackawaxen on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western road. The distance is 68 miles, 
and the road will be mainly parallel to the Pennsylvania 
Coal Company’s gravity road from Port Griffith to Hawley, 
and to the Erie branch from Hawley to Lackawaxen. It is 
sraerenty intended as a new outlet for the Scranton coal 
istrict. 


Eureka Springs.—Track on this road is now laid to 
White River, Ark., 17 miles east by south from the junction 
with the St. Louis & San Francisco road at Seligman, Mo. 
About seven miles remain to reach Eureka Springs, and it 
is expected that the road will be finished this year. 


Grand Trunk.—A contract has been let for the exten- 
sion of this company’s branch to Pontiac, Mich., from its 
present terminus to Jackson. S. C. Brooks & Co., of Jack- 
son, are the contractors. 


Green Ridge.—This road is under construction from the 
Chesapeake & Obio Canal at Okoneko, Md., toa point near 
Flintstone. It is of 3 ft. gauge, will be about 13 miles long, 
and is intended chiefly for carrying lumber. 


Griffith’s Creek.—This company has filed articles of in- 
corporation to build a railroad from Tracy City, Tenn., the 
terminus of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company’s 
road, by Griffiths and Collins creeks to Victoria, the ter- 
minus of the Jasper Branch of the Nasbville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis road. The road will be about 23 miles long, 
and will complete a loop from Cowan, on the Nashville & 
Chattanooga, to Bridgeport, on the same road. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph.—The latest report about this 
road is that it is to be consolidated with the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas, and included in the lease of that road to the 
Missouri Pacific Company. 

The report is also repeated that an extension from 
Quincy to Chicago will be built by the consolidated com- 
pany. 

Hanover Junction, Hanover & Gettysburg.—This 
company has secured a charter for an extension from Gettys- 
burg, Pa., south by west to Emmittsburg, Md., the terminus 
of a branch of the Western Maryland road. The new line 
will be about eight miles long. 


Illinois Central.—This company’s statement for October 
shows earnings in that month as follows: 








1882. 1881. Increase P.c. 

SO aa $674,887 $646,190 $28,697 4.4 
In Iowa...... = 190,438 169,048 21,390 12.6 
ne arn $865,325 $815,238 $50,087 6.1 


During October, 1882, the land sales were 2,938.47 acres 
for $15,487.68, and the cash collected on land contracts was 
$20,256.11. 


Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield.—Some time 
ago an agreement was made by which the holders of second- 
mortgage bonds of this company were to exchange their 
bonds for preferred stock and receive new second-mort- 
gage bonds for the overdue coupons. Subsequently the 
road was leased to the Indiana, Bloomington & Western 
Company. For various reasons the agreement has not been 
carried out, and the trustees under the second mortgage 
have taken formal possession of the road, subject to the 
lease. This action will not interfere with the operation of 
the road by the lessee, but is intended merely to secure cer- 
tain legal advantages for the bondholders 


Iron Mountain & Helena.—It is stated that the In 
dianapolis Rolling Mill Company has sold its interest in this 
road to Jay Gould, and that the line will be attached to the 
St. Louis, Lron Mountain & Southern. It is completed from 
Helena, Ark., to Forest City, 43 miles. 


Lehigh & Hudson River.—Work has been begun on 
a branch about two miles long, from Buttzville, N. J., to the 
mines of the Belvidere lron Company. 


Little Miami.—This company will receive bids at its 
office in Cincinnati until noon of Dec. 15, for $1,500,000 new 
5 per cent. bonds, having 30 years to run. These bonds are 
issued for the purpose of paying off the $1,500,000 present 
first-mortgage bonds, which will mature in May next. The 
new bonds will then be the only mortgage lien on the road, 
which is leased to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
Company. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—The following ° 
staternent is made for the three months ending Oct. 31 : 





1882. 1881. Increase. P.c. 

Earnings............ "$442,480 $995,576 $146.904 49.6 
Expemses......... . 260,511 191,494 68.517 36.2 
Net earnings...... $182,169 $104,082 $78,087 75.1 


The October earnings and expenses are partly estimated. 


Louisville Southern.—It is said that arrangements are 
in progress to begin work on this road. which is to run from 
Louisville southeast about 75 miles to the Cincionati Soutb- 
ern at Danville, Ky. The project is controlled by parties 
who are interested in the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago, 
and is intended to give that road a southern connection, 


Manhattan Elevated.—The following statement has 
been published for the ten months ending Oct. 31: 


New York Elevated; Earnings. Expenses. Net earn. 
Third Ave. line............. $2,293,961 $1,261,559 $1,032,402 
Ninth Ave. line. .......... . 450,249 307,687 142,562 

Total N.Y. Elvated.....$2,744,210 $1.569,246 $1,174,964 
Interest and rentals....... ...-++++++- pedine “She 504,715 











Surplus........... shies Ckbbheaeeaael sidiege ck wee $670,249 
Metropolitan: 
Second hee. PB acecescsess $584 .658 $477,988 $106,670 
Sixth Ave. line........ ..-. 1,693.962 1,050,126 643,836 
Total Metropolitan. ...$2,278,620 $1,528,114 $750,506 
Interest and rentals........ eset. aman eae : 664,718 
DRNIIE ona 06 pak waee nchsveseds $85,788 


According to this showing the total surplus for the ten 
months was $756,037 remaining to the Manhattan Com- 
pany. 

Manitoba Southwestern.—The control of this com- 

any has been transferred by the Northern Pacific to the St. 

aul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Company, in pursuance of 
the recent agreement. 


Maryland Central.—This road (formerly the Baltimore 
& Delta) has been completed to Glenavon, Md., 16 miles 
from the station in Baltimore and four miles northw 
from the late terminus. Work is progressing towards Bel- 





air. 
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Memphis & Little Rock.—A dispatch to the St. Louis 


Globe-Democrat from Little Rock, Ark. , Nov. 4, said: *“* The 
case of R. K. Dow, Matthews and Moran against the Mem- 
phis & Little Rock Railroad Company, as reorganized, was 
to-day submitted to Judge H. C. Caldwell in the United 
States Court. It will be remembered that in Murch last 
the state recovered a judgment against the company, and 
the railway was advertised for sale. Before the day of sale 
Dan Matthews and Moran, as trustees of a mortgage exe- 
cuted by the present Memphis & Little Rock Railroad Com- 
pany on May 2, 1877, paid the amount, it being over 
$238,000, into the state treasury. Afterward these gentle- 
men, by their counsel, filed a bill in the Federal Court against 
the railroad company, praying to have judgment against 
the company for the sum so paid, and to have the road sold 
subject to the lien of their mortgage. The company. by 
counsel, answered, claiming that the mortgage and bonds 
were void; that consequently the plaintiffs had no interest 
in the property and no right to pay the debt. The com- 
pany also filed a cross bill making the same allegations, and 
praying that the mortgage and bonds be canceled. Judge 
Caldweil’s decision will be looked for with interest.” 


Mexican Central.—Resources of the El Paso- 
Chihuahua Section.—The correspondeut of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, who accompanied the excursion of gen- 
eral freight agents to Chibuabua, writes as follows of 
the prospects for trattic originating in this section. 
It should be remembered, however, that the road is 
not built to serve this section, by any means, but a 
a part of aline which will reach south to the populated 
and fertile portion of Mexico; also that though there may 
be very little traffic per square mile, yet that the railroad 
has no rival for some two hundred miles on either side, and 
will carry for mines much further than that from its line: 

‘* The road not being finished through to a connection with 
its south end, which is being extended from the city of Mex- 
ico north, and not likely to be for two years, suspends and 
postpones the advantages and benefits to be derived from a 
through traffic to the Gulf. The road as far as completed is 
thoroughly built and equipped, and uoder the very best 
management. The distance from E! Paso del Norte to this 
city is 224 miles. The first 100 miles is a desert of sand-hills 
as far as the eye can see; and I am informed that this is the 
general character of the country beyond the. scope which 
can be seen. After traversing this sand-belt, 100 miles wide, 
the appearance of things improves, and the train glides into 
what seems to bea beautiful valley, but is really only one of 
the numerous plains lying between verdureless and treeless 
mountains—varying in distance apart from five to fifteen 
miles, and in beight from 1,000 to 2,000 ft.—which charac- 
terizes this portion of Mexico. This plain thus bounded by 
mountains continues all the « ay to Chihuahua. 

‘** At intervals of long distances small lakes were to be 
seen, and now and then a small stream of water. Aside from 
these insignificant exceptions the country is void of water, 
and is dry and parched. My information is that they have 
rains only at intervals of six months, and then in insufficient 
quantities for any attemptat agriculture. The soil appears 
to be of a character to be productive, but the scarcity of 
water locks up its forces in eternal idleness, except to a very 
limited extent. This utter lack of water supply makes this 
whole country almost useless to the railroad,+o far as the 
carriage of the products of the soil is concerned, unless the 
deficiency can be made up by artificial appliances, viz.: by 
irrigation, and this can only be accomplished by a general 
system of arsesian wells. 

* * * * * * * & 

“The conclusion, then, fairly results, that the Central 
Mexican Railroad has little to expect from products of the 
soil along its entire line from El] Paso del Norte to Chibua- 
hua beyond the traffic now obtained. There are small cattle- 
ranches, and perbaps one or two large ones, and a very few 
adobe villages to be seen; but aside from these, across the 
entire sweep of 224 miles, there is literally nothing to be 
seen but dry, arid plains covered with dead grass, and moun- 
tains of gravel and stone in the distance, relieved now and 
then, at almost painful intervals, by lakelets and small 
streams of water.” 


Mexican National.—This road isnow completed from 
Laredoto Santa Catarina eight miles beyond Monterey. 
Track is also completed from the port of Manzanillo to 
Armeria, 30 miles, having about 30 miles to reach Colimu. 
From the city of Mexico the road is nearly completed to 
Maravatio, 134 miles. 


Michigan Central.—The Detroit Post and Tribune 
says: ‘*General Manager H. B. Ledyard, of the Michigan 
Central Railroad, returned trom New York Tuesday night, 
at which point he has been for the past ten days, and 
bro ght with bim the plans and specifications for the new 
Michigan Central depot. The design, which is by an East- 
ern architect, is intended to meet every requirement, 
present as well as future, and in an artistic sense will bea 
credit to the corporation and Detroit. The dimensions over 
all will be 184 by 400 ft., and the depot building proper 
with all the various offices is to be 100 by 184 ft., three 
stories high, and will occupy the southwest corner of Third 
and Woodbridge streets. Adjoining the above on the west 
will be a two-story building, and a one-story coach or train 
sheds will cover the passenger platforms between the tracks. 
The Jatter will be uncovered. It is intended that passengers 
shall pass from the waiting rooms and ticket offices of the 
main building through a vestibule to the trains, which will 
be separated from the depot proper by fences, as greater 
security and regularity are thus obtained. The entire 
struc ure, including sheds and annexes, is to be built of 
brick, with brown stone trimmings, and at an estimated cost 
of $175,000, It is intended to have the building completed 
in ten months’ time, and the work of removing the present 
structure will commence at once. The architect is expected 
to arrive the early part of next week, aud will then proceed 
to elaborate the general plan of the building more fully 
than has yet been done.” 


Mill Creek.—This company has completed a branch of 
its road from a point near Walla Walla, Wash. Ter., up 
Dry Creek to Dixie, about five miles. The branch is now 
opened for business. The iain line, built last year, is eight 
miles long, from Walla Walla to Dudley. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—Track on the Pacific Division 
is now laid to the Minnesota River, 28 miles southwest of the 
late terminus at Winthrop, Minn., and 97 miles from Minne- 
apolis, About 10 miles remain to complete the line to Red- 
wood Falls, which is to be the terminus for a time. 


Minnesota Central,—Track is reported laid to Cannon 
Falls, Minn, 28 miles‘ northeast from the late terminus at 
Faribault, and 45 miles from the starting point at Water- 
ville. The grading is nearly completed from Cannon Falls 
east to Red Wing, 21 miles, and tracklaying is in progress. 
This road is nearly parallel to a new branch of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


New York, Chicago & St, Louis.—No settlement has 
been effected yet of the question of terminal facillties in 
Chicago and Buffalo. It is said that a connection with the 
Lake Shore road will be made at each end of the line. 


ten. Devereux, who represents the new owners of the 
stock, is reported as saying that the road will be run indi- 
pendently, but will not enter into any contest with other 
lines. Heis also reported as saying that the Cleveland, 
Coiumbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis and the Columbus, 
Hocking Valley & Toledo companies have an iuterest in the 
road. There has been, however, no denial of Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s interest in the purchase. : 

Further payments for the stock bought are to be made in 
four installments of $1,000,000 each on Dec. 1, Jan. i, Feb. 
land March 1 next. Nothing more has been said about 
buying the stock of outside holders. 


New York & New England.—The Boston Advertiser 
of Nov. 14 says: ‘It is rumored that the New York & New 
England Railroad Company proposes to abandon the present 
route by way of New Haven and the transfer steamer ** Mary- 
land,” of their Washington express train. It is proposed to 
run the through express over the whole length of the New 
York & New England road to Newburg. There the train 
will he ferried across the Hudson, and then the cars will 
make their way to the Pennsylvania road over the Newburg 
branch of the Erie.” 

The distance between Boston and Jersey City by Newburg 
and the Erie is about 55 miles more than by that now In 
use, and it also involves a ferry transfer, ulthough the ferry 
is a much shorter and easier one than that between Jersey 
City and the Harlem River. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—A little fight 
has broken out between this company and the Syracuse, 
Chenango & New York concerning the ownership of a piece 
of land in Syracuse, N. Y., over which the West Shore track 
has been laid. 

Reports have been current of negotiations with parties 
representing the Grand Trunk Company for an _ alliance 
between the two companies, and also for the placing of 
West Shore bonds in England. Some other very doubtful 
reports are also current. 

Chief Engineer Katte, under date of Nov. 10, makes the 
following statement of the progress of the work on the 
main line from Weehawken to Syracuse, 278 miles, the 
branch to Middletown, 25 miles, and to Albany, 13 miles: 

*‘At this time about 85 per cent. of the graduation and 
masonry is completed. Ou Nov. 8 the iuterval between 
the two last headings of the tunnel of 3,985 ft. through 
Bergen Hill at Weehawken, was cut through, so that at the 
present time there is an opening through its entire length, 
and only about 5 per cent. of the total amount of excavation 
in it yet remains to be done, which will be completed early 
next month. The average force employed upon this 
tunnel and its approach cuts during the month of October 
was 425 men, 28 compressed air drills, 2 steam excavators 
and 4 locomotives. The total number of cubic yards of 
material to excavate from this tunnel and its approach cuts 
was about 378,000, of which about 345,000 are now com- 
pleted. The Haverstraw tunnel, of 1,600 ft. in length, is 
entirely completed; the West Point tunnel, 2,640 ft., now 
lacks but 20 ft. of being entirely through, which will be 
completed before the end of the present month. The small 
tunnels at Newburg and Kingston, of about 400 ft. each, are 
both progressing very rapidly. 

‘** Tron bridging to the amount of 12,000 tons is manufac- 
tured, and most of it delivered at sites for erection. Erection 
progressing rapidly all along the line, not less than 6,000 
tons being already in place. Tracklaying is in progress at 
twelve different points, and about 130 miles of track are 
laid up to this date. 

** The total average force employed on the work during 
the month of October was as follows: 19,300 men; 67 steam 
and compressed air drills; 19 steam excavators; 3 dredging 
machines, equivalent to a total force in men of 23,200. In 
addition to which were employed 3,450 horses and carts: 
32 locomotive engines; 1,438 cars; 14 pile drivers; 63 steam 
derricks; 6 steam pumps and 32 tug boats, barges and 
scows, 


Northern Central.—The short connecting spur from 
Dauphin, Pa., to Rockville, which is owned by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, has been leased to this company. 
The transfer is merely formal and as a matter of con- 
venience. 


Northern Pacific,—St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba.—The St. Paul Pioneer-Press says of the recent agree- 
ment between these companies: ‘‘Some of the details of the 
trade between the two companies are as follows: The Mani- 
toba Southwestern is a stock company, three-quarters being 
owned by the Oregon & Transcontinental Company, which 
has now been acquired by the Hill party. The Casselton 
Branch was owned by the Casselton Branch Railroad Com- 
pany, an independent company, the stock of which was 
owned by the Northern Pacific. The Hill party acquired 
this road by transfer of the ownership of the Northern 
Pacific in the stock to them. 

**As soon as the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba can 
build a short piece of road, three or four miles long, from 
the Durbin Extension to Casselton, they will operate the 
road. The Pelican Rapids Branch beiongs to the Northern 
Pacific, Fergus & Black Hillis Company, an independent 
corporation, the stock of which is owned by the Northern 
Pacific, but as the Black Hills Company owns a main line 
its transfer is direct of the property itself, and not by a 
stock transaction. The 40 miles extension from Wahpeton 
west is bought by the Northern Pacific from the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba direct. The road is graded, but 
has no superstructure thus far. By Dec. 1 next 25 miles will 
be ironed, or more, to the extent of rail supply that can be 
secured. This branch extends the main line of the Northern 
Pacific, Fergus & Black Hills that distance. The Northern 
Pacific are building at Wahpeton a short piece of grading 
to connect the end of the bridge where their road crosses the 
Red River, with the end of the grade that has been acquired, 
The Northern Pacific has also acquired trom the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba a portion of the latter’s right of 
way, extending from Sauk Rapids to Minneapolis, east. 
Work has not yet commenced in tracklaying, but engineers 
have been examining the ground for a suitable location to 
cross the Mississippi River and come into Minneapolis on 
the west side. The arrangement includes the acquisition of 
the right to use all the facilities of the St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Manitoba, including the new Union depot in Minneapolis, 
for a long period of years, for the purpose of getting into 
St. Paul. The Brown’s Valley Branch is still owned by the 
Manitoba line, but the Northern Pacific has running priv- 
ileges over it.” : 


Ohio Central.—Track is reported laid on this road to 
the Ohio River opposite Point Pleasant, W. Va., 35 miles 
southward from the late terminus at Athens, 0., and 52 
miles from the old terminus at Corning. At Point Pleasant 
work is o prcaees on the bridge over the Ohio to connect 
with the West Virginia section of the line. This extension 
— the main line 236 miles long, from Toledo to the Ohio 

iver. 


Oregon & California.—On the extension of this road 
from Roseburg, Or., southward to the California line, track 





is nowlaid for 41 miles, ending at a point eight miles south 
of Myrtle Creek in the Cow Creek Cafion. Grading is well 
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advanced to a point 65 miles from Roseburg. Not much 
work can be done through the winter, on account of the 
heavy rains which then prevail in that region. 
Ohio & Mississippi.—Receiver Douglas reports to the 
Court for October as follows: 
RB oes andas J ced pwdbededee des Takn aka $245,822 
Receipts from all sources......... ‘ ein 


. 607,243 
Ride 2 scan ph vkdeue teehee Abke hteheianeietiae $853,065 
VOUIORE, DAY-TOMB, GEC. «0. ..0<0ch ce <sesoeneeats $474,598 
Coupons of Oct. 1, 1882, 0n second consolidated 
PR ese rr ee 8 140,000 
Coupons of May 1, 1878, on Springfield Div. 
MINES C4 Sea te ic decicicaeevece pouesdetouke Cente 70,000 
— ——- 684,598 
ee Se ee re ee erry re. $168,467 


The disbursements exceeded the receipts by $77,355 for 
the mopth. It will be observed that the payments included 
$210,000 for coupons on Londs, 


Paducah, Metropolis & Chicago.—This company has 
filed articles of incorporation to build a railroad from We- 
taug, Ill., on the Illinois Central road, east by south to Me- 
tropolis and thence to a point on the Ohio — Paducah, 
Ky., a distance of about 40 miles. A short branch to Brook- 
lyn iu Massac County is also proposed. 


Pennsylvania.—Work has been begun on the East 
Brownsville Branch, which is to run from the Redstone 
Branch along the east shore of the Monongahela into 
Brownsville, Pa. The work is to be finished this year. 


Peoria & Farmington.—Track on this road is now 
laid to London Mills, Ill., 14 miles westward from the late 
terminus at Farmington, and 38 miles from Peoria. Work 
is progressing steadily. The road is to run through to the 
Mississippi at Keithsburg, 92 miles from Peoria. 

Pittsburgh & Whitehall.—This company has filed 
articles for a short suburban line seven miles long, to run 
from Third and Brigham streets in Pittsbnrgh to Whitehall 


tavern, in Baldwin township. The capital stock is $300,- 
000. 


Port Huron & Southwestern.—Track is reported laid 
to a point 13 miles beyond the late terminus at Memphis, 
Micb., and 28 miles from Port Huron. About five miles re- 
main to complete the road to Almont. 

The road will be operated by the Port Huron & Nortb- 
western Company, and will be known as the Almont Divi- 
sion of that road. 


Richmond & Danville.—At a meeting of the board 
this week it was resolved to pass the next quarterly divi- 
dend, and to apply the money to the settlement of floating 
debt. Interest on the income debentures was ordered paid. 


Rochester & Ontario Belt.—It is reported that this 
road, which isnow under construction from Rochester, N. 
Y., to Charlotte, on Lake Ontario, has been sold to the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Company. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh.—At the annual meeting last 
week the stockholders voted to approve the agreements for 
the acquisition of the Brockwayville & Punxsutawney, the 
Perry and the Rochester & Charlotte Air Line rallroads, 
and the purchase of the capital stock of the Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Company. 


Roodhouse & Scottsville.—This company has been 
organized to build a railroad from Roodhouse, Iil., to Scotts- 
ville, about 14 miles. 


Tehuantepec.—The Mexican Financier of recent date 
says: ‘‘Mr. Delphin Sanches, to whom the government bas 
very liberally awarded the contract of building the Tebuan- 
tepec Railroad, has gone tu the United States to purchase 
materials, etc., for the road.” 


Tennessee, Iron Mountain & Carolina.—The line of 
this proposed road is from Jonesboro, Tenn., on the East 
Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia road south eight miles to the 
Embryville iron property on the Nolachucky River. Thence 
it is to run by the Hannan iron bank, Limestone Cove and 
the Iron Mountain into Mitchell County, N.C. The entire 
length of the road will be 32 miles, and it will run through 
acountry rich in iron ore and limestone for nearly the 
whole distance. 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.— At a meeting of the 
subscribers to the Toledo, Delphos & Burlington Trust in 
Boston, Nov. 8, the managers of the trust made a report 
stating that there was now needed to complete the con- 
struction and secure all the property belonging to the trust 
$360,000. It was recommended that the trust subscribers 
pay this by assessing themselves 25 per cent., or $375,000. 
For this the company had and would turn over to the trust 
$400,000 in branch hnes scrip, first-mortgage bonds and 
equipment bonds. The recommendation was unanimously 
adopted. The report says the securities in the trust will be 
divided upon the completion of the road if the new money is 
promptly paid in. J 

A meeting of the directors of the company was held in 
Boston, Noy. 14, at which it was resolved to raise $400,000, 
and a committee was appointed to prepare a plan for that 
purpose. 

This committee reported at an adjourned meeting on Nov. 
15, and recommended the issue of $800,C00 new bonds, to 
bear 8 per cent. interest and run five years. It was stated 
that several large subscriptions had been promised to these 
bonds. There was no opposition to the plan. 


Union Pacific.—This company makes the following 
statement for September and the nine months ending 
Sept. 30: 

September. Nine months. 


MIE, o..ik:i ine oie os Ndl «pc d0b05badnn aoe $21,072,765 
PN suid ss, Bas yareauesabececaenes 1,260,593 11,480,982 





4! arr rerrere 8 $10,491.73 
Per cent. of expenses................... 39.8 52.3 

For the nine months, as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1881, there was an increase of $422,600, or 2.0 
per cent., in gross earnings: a decrease cf $349,942, or 3.0 
per cent., im expenses. and an increase of $772,542, or 7.9 
per cent., in net earnings. 


Western & Atlantic,—The Georgia Supreme Court has 
decided in the quo warranto suit of the State of Georgia 
against this company, that the application for the writ of 





probibition must be denied and dismissed; and that the bill 
of exceptions taken from the ruling of Judge Willis upon the 
demurrer, be also dismissed, and the cause be transmitted 
back to the Superior Court of Fulton County. This leaves 
the case to be tried in the Superior Court on its merits. 


West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh.—On the ex- 
tension of this road to the Fairfax Stone track has been laid 
to Kitzmillerville, Md., nine miles southwest from Shaw, 
the junction of the Elk Garden Branch, and 20 miles from 
Piedmont. Of the remaining 27 miles there are 17 miles 
graded, leaving about 10 miles to be done, including some 
very heavy work. 

The Elk Garden Branch is 244 miles long, from ®Bhaw to 
the Load House, making 224¢ miles of road now completed. 
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